ice 


WARMINGSV: ‘NTI 


P —~e= ASSOCIATE OFFICES AND OWNERS OF SMEAD’S PATENTS, =~ ; 


ye 


ISAAC. D. SMEAD & CO., Toledo and Kansas City. 

SMEAD, WILLIS & CO0., Philadelphia and. Pittsburgh. 

THE SMEAD WARMING AND VENTILA'PENG €0,, Chicazo and St. Paul. 

SMEAD WARMING AND VENTILATING (C0., Boston and Denver. 
“SMEAD WARMING AND VENTILATING ©0., South, Anniston and Dallas. 

THE SMEAD-DOWD €0., Ltd, Toronto, Ont. 

Ts NORTHCOTT, Elmira, N. Y. 

H. I. GREGORY, Washington, D. 


THE BLACKMAN VENTILATING €0., Lid., London, England, 


© Correspondence Solicited. Send for our 125-page Catalogue. on “Warming, 


Cremation System.”’ 





; 197 208 Congress St., Boston. 


A imental, was so satisfactory that on the coming 


td ha eb aescc Hcedhan ot 


| COLLEGES, SCHOOLS AND SEMINARIES. 


Economical in Fuel! Automatic! Selt-Feeding! 
A ee ee SECTIONAL; TUBULAR BOILER, - 
solicited from Architects and those inter- 
cated in Heating Large or Small Buildings. 
Our New Book on Modern Hoose Heating free on application. 


CORTON & LIDCERWOOD Co., 


96 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK: 
84-386 W. Monroe 8t . Chicago. 


Boston, Cambridge, Worcester, Lowell, Fall 
River, Brook)yn, ( barleston, and a large num- 
ber of other important cities and towns in all 
parts of the country are using 


Bradbury and Emery’s Academic Algebra 
with the most satisfactory results. The pub- 
lishers are daily receiving most gratifying evi- 
dences of its success and testrmoniale to its 
merits as a text-book. 

Sample copy rent for 50 cents. 


Meservey’s Text-Books in Book-keeping 
Within the past three or rece ores 
introduced into many of the principal citits of 
the State of Ohio, ae Cleveland, Colambus, 
Toledo, Zanesville, Lima, Piqua, etc. The use 
of the book during this time, serving as exper- 


into effect this fall of the new State Text Book 
Law, requiring new adoptions, every city and 
town using the Meservey, so far as heard from, 
re-adopted them for the legal term of five years, 
Thy were also adopted in many importan. 


———— | places in the State not before using them, as 


AUTOMATIC SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
BLEGANT DESIGNS, , 
WeLt Mace, NICaLy FinisHeD. 


our ; 
HANEY SCHOOL FURNITURE Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

of the 
Seat Fold. 


“OUR SPECIALTY. _ 


DGHO0! DUNS. 
Recommended by the Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C, in 
“Sanitary Conditions of School- 
houses.” Circular of Information 


No. 3, 1891. 


_ There is no system of blinde or shades 
- made by which the light and’ventilation 

a school room can -be'so thoroughly 
— completely controlled, while the 


yand colleges in the United States 

_ in the past five yeare, and tens of thou- 
388 are in nsein al! classes of buildings. 
eee catalogue sent free to 


“vans BLIND C0., 
Nga VT. 


on application. 


Canton, Akron, Springfield, ete. In St. Louis, 
after an experimental trial of two years in four 
schools, Meservey’s Book-Keeping was recently 
adopted for exclusive use in all the Grammar 
Schools of the city. The evidence coming to 
the publishers from all quarters is that Meser- 
vey’s works on Book-keeping meet the require- 
ments of High and Grammar School Grades in 
an entirely satisfactory manner, and it would 
seem more so than any other text-books. 

Sample copies sent: Single Eatry for 30 cents, 
fiasle and Donble Entry 50 cents, Double 

try 40 cents. 
Meservey’s Political Economy 
t i la | 1. 

Be are een fc bh Soe 


written 
fn an attractive style and brought within the . 
easy comprehension of the pupil. 


Sample copy sent for 30 cents. . Correspond- | ® 
ence solicited. | &: 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO. Boston. 


.. BOOKS“ 


Anatomical Molels. 
Physical, hemical 


6. 

pellttagtrated List of 2500 | 4 
ks sent free. 

a EVANS Boor Co. Co., 8. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Education Series -.. 
Constitutes for 
Every Teacher 


THe Nationa ScHuool FURNISHING Co. 
( Established in 1871.) 
Manufacturers, Importers, Publishers 

141 and 148 Wabash Avenue, } 
HIVAGO, ILL. 
~~ 
TH+ eCaTaccaune. 
School Furniture and 
Apparatus of all kinds. 
Kendal)’s Lunar Telluric Globe. 


. Optical and Meteoro- 
logical Apparatus. 

5. Chemicals and Re-Agents. - 
Educational Lantern Views. 

. Office Desks, Book Cases, etc. 
Microscopes and Accessories. 


Horsford’s Aid Phosphate, 


A most ‘excellent and agree 3-1 
able tonic and appetizer. — 
nourishes and vagal oe 
tired brain and body, impart 
renewed energy and vitality; and? 
enlivens the functions. 2 


Dr. Eruram Bateman, Cedarville, 
N. J., says : 


“T have used it for several years, no < 
only in my practice, but in my own in= 
dividual case, and consider it under all 
‘| circumstances one of the best. nerve” 
tonics that we possess. For mental ex. 
haustion or overwork. itfgives’ renewed 
strength and vigor to the entire een 


A Home School for Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Self—Instruction 


A full Course of Topi- 

cal Study furnished free 

with each set of books. 
Write for full particulars. 


D. APPLETON & 00., Publishers, 
1, 8, & 5 Bond Street, New York. 


| RUMFORD — WORKS, 
| PROVIDENCE, 
| 


CAUTION :— Be sure the word 
inted on the label. All others are 
lever sold in bulk. 


| 
or 
| 
| 
EEN 
‘urmisma Oo. | 


- Prevented. 


For Ventilating 

Mills, Factories, 
Foundries, Breweries, also Churches, School- 
houses, Theatres—in fact all kinds of buildings, 
none equal the ‘* Star.” 
} A cheap Ventilator — will not do the 
i work required is y price; our claim 
| for Superiority of the “Sea ’ Ventilator is 
} 


ommon B8chool 


only—believi th 
to he @ aeoondary Gbusidene cnenee ¢ first cost 


tare hen af of our little book 
MERCHANT & CO. 


ladeiphia. New York. Chicage. London. 


Catalogues may be had free on application 


— SS ee 


SUCCESSFUL ‘PUBLICATIONS 


A successful school book is one that is popular | 
with teachers and school authorities. From this| 
standpoint, the “Normal Course in Reading,” by | 
Supt. W. B. Powell, A. M., and Miss Emma J. 
Todd is very successful indeed. A teacher review- | 
ing these books in the Michigan School Modera- 
tor says, “The Books of the Normal Course in Read- | 
ing are designed to teach children to see, to think, 
and to talk, as well as to read. -The authors main- 
tain the idea that only when the eyes see aright, 
the mind comprehends, and only when the ability | 
to express thought clearly has been acquired, can 
reading be of the ereetent profit and the highest, 
pleasure.” | 


SILVER, BURDETT  @0., Boston, 


a 


| Beware of Substitutes and Imitation, 4 


“‘Horstord’s” is 
spurious. a 


The TAR VENTILATOR] 


ae 


The new features of the “Normal Review Sys- a 


tem of Writing,” 
educators everywhere. 
books, the pen and the eye are kept one eae 


near the copy, the pupil is relieved from the mo- “@ 


|notony of full page writing, and he is able to note © 
his progress by comparing the same copy in three” 
different: writings. , 


The new High School Song Book, “The Cecilian q 


| Series of Study and Song, Book IV. ” is gaining ~ 


almost daily in adoptions. The book is full of | 


| beautifal songs, not too difficult, of easy range, bya 


the best authors. 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia. 


ROBERT FORESMAN, Western Manager, 122 Wabash Ay., Chicago. 


are commending themselves to 4 
By the plan of these | 


AI 





" Chicago Business ¢ allege 


45 RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO. 


- Share OF CatironstA, 
Prepares young men and women for profitable employment and success in a 

life.. Thorough courses in Business Training, Stenography and English. Day : 

+ and Evening Sessions. Write for catalogue containing full information, a 


SACRAMENTO, ‘November 23, 1891! 
E mailed free. Re 


: . 18 Gentlemen:—I wish to say to you that in all my 

Ao, wh fiact't 5 

F = vou a t Principals. 2 school observation and experience I have sae met? - 
with anything in the form of school readers that so’ 


Depsichnent of: Public lncbustione 


‘ 


ss 
Sey arses 


os 


. s : completely meets my approval as do “The: Information: - £ 
x x z Readers” Nos. 1 and 2, which I have lately received. * 
H MOOERS & CO ; I shall regard it as my duty, as well as a great - 
B24 e9 : pleasure, to urge their adoption as Supplementary” 


readers in our schools by every County Board of — 
Education in this State. I will present the matter of © 


454. East Water St , Milwankee, Wis., i a wteeameee luyiinn aes 


Stam Heating and Ventlating) .ac22cser— 


15 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


CONTRACTORS. 


HE SR ISON ° OF THE COMING OF THE FLOWERS, (the true sak 
lessons in the study of Botany) suggests the propriety of 
examining Abbie G. Hall’s Lessons in Botany and Analysis of Plants. 
This book will awaken interest and enthusiasm, which means success. 
It will soon be time for the pupils to plant their gardens, and learn as 
the plants grow and the flowers bloom, aided by the instructions of this 
tion of school houses. Efficiency in heat and efficiency valuable and practical work, the development of the seed into the blossom. 
This book is the most artistically illustrated and beautifully bound Botany * 

‘in ventilation guaranteed if consulted before or during | *¢ trade. By mail $1.00. 
GEO. SHERWOOD 2& co.,. 
the construction of the building, and the building ar- 807 and 309 Wabash Avenue, Chiioago; Lit 


ranged for it accordingly, having heating and ventilat- The Pra nd Cou rse of Instruction — 


ing flues of the different floors large enough to furnish IN FORM DRAWING AND COLOR., 


Special attention given to the heating and ventila- 


. 
- 


‘ ; < ‘ “If we now consider the oa ce Course as a asa whole, and 
atleast thirty cubic feet per minute for each pupil. is | gompare it cin corresponding meth 
| 


the eclogonics surpassing any ° Tae menes 
Pran in practical Y pedegogics 
& done in this Viieestion oy To wi cclet atria 
| ding, has ven to the stud ‘Anat dre vise, and the fania- 
Course mental prin«iples of ea and decorative 
| drawitig has been presen Po mactaoe —From 


Boards when we will be pleased to send them Cata-|"** Riemer lacs achacy 


much PO 150 Western towns and cities, sulling pear 


zi id wring faring the last two rear , have adopted 
logues and furnish such information as we have gained | ¥'"* decoribing the Text Booksand Models provid- 


adoption ed Gramdagen f the work of 
: : ; ooh PRANC’S PRIMARY COURSE, 
rom an experience of thirty years in the business. re PRANG'S SHORTER COURSE, 


best PRANG'S COMPLETE COURSE, 
oe Rit Sig Spe oes nn es gel eee will be sent on application, , 
' a. H. J. ESSER. a 
H. &. Koeh © Co.,- | STATUARY 2ecn.t wre: Free! of the PRANG'S DRAWING PENCILS, 
Plaster Caste efor settee Bint Studies epuntry PRANC’S BLANK DRAWING BOOKS, 


; an hools. ’ 
G\___ARCHITECTS, 5 oe as 2 Oe PRANG'S PRACTICE DRAWING PAPER, 


CO. HENNECKE co., |” PRANG’S NON-POISONOUS WATER COLORS. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS, - all the PRANG’S STANDARD COLORED PAPERS 


160 New Insurance Building, Milwaukee, Wis. AND 207 WABASH AV,, CHICAGO, _ other for deaching color in n the lower grades of public echools and’ 


Cc N R Fe Af DD line of standard pablica. : of oS Send for sa: pl 
ONOVE & ORTER, BOOKS : io) st oni shing ys | ag oe 


We particularly solicit the attention of School 


School Architecture a Specialty. 


“™ ARCHITECTS, mets copecially ad adapte: tou ante ‘Send for Circulars describing plan of Circuit Instruction and Supeeision 
: aaat ng. from oe 10 ¢ GEAP ! in Form, Drawing and Color in "Public Schools. 
MADISON, WISCONSIN. | CENTS -—certainly ‘ 
64-page Catalogue sent free on application. THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO,, 
(Conover, Porter & Padley, Ashland, Wis.) HENRY E. PurRDY 
SCHOOL HOUSE PLANS A SPRCIALTY. 243 Wabash Avenue, - = .icago, ru. Wm. 8. Macx, ‘Western Manager. : 161 Wabash Ave, 0 Chicago. 





ow as 


IC AN . BOO! K < omMP ANY. | 


Serer teeter inapeeseeneeeen ee ae ne 


“HE a BOOK COMPANY 18 oon a coaptets. doscriptivd 
catalogue of its publications, including a large proportion of the loading 


f 4 a Books made in this country. 
4 in parts, or sections, by subjects. 


For convenience this catalogue is issued 


School people desiring a description of the ’ 


eading text-books in any branch or subject, can write us for our descr*tive 


“fection on that subject, and it will be premeuy mailed. 


Be including General Reading, Geo- 
~ ‘graphical Readers, Historical Read- 

" -ers, And Natural History Readers. 

_ 8. Arithmetics— 

including Text-Books, Arithmetical 

Leaflets, Tablets, etc. 


7 Higher Mathematics— 
i including. Algebra, Calculus, Conic 
Sections, Determinants, Geometry, 
Logarithms, Mensuration, Neviga- 
ie! tion, Surveying, and Trigonometry. 
“ 6. > aiaianibdl and Stenography— 
ae including regular series of Oopy- 
books, German Copy - Books and 
Charts, Writing Tablets, Blank Writ- 
ing Books, Writing Charts, Steno- 
graphic Text-Books and Writing 
- 6. Geography— 
ie ‘including Political Geography, Phys- 
sical Geography, Atlases, Historical 
Geography, and Map Drawing. 


History— 
including United States, England, 
France, Medisval and Modern, Gen- 
eral, Ancient, Greece, Rome, Myth- 
ology, and Biography. 
Spelling— . 
including Spelling and Word Study, 
Spelling, Spelling and - Etymology, 
Word-Lists, and Writing Spellers. 
English Language — 
including Language and Grammer 
(Complete Series, Primary Books, 
Advanced Books), Language Books 
for Teachers, Analysis and Parsing, 
Composition and Rhetoric, Punctu- 
ation, Composition Blanks, English 
Grammar for Germans, Literature, 
Logic, and Dictionaries. 
10. Drawing. 
11. Music. 
12. Book-keeping and Book-keeping 
Blanks. 
13. Ancient Language— 
including Greek (Grammars, Meth- 
ods, Readers, and Texts), Latin 
(Grammars, Methods, Readers, and 
Texts), and Hebrew. 


A complete “Classified List,’ cataloguing titles 


thousand volumes, is also offered, and is a valuable 


- literature of the present time. 


during the year. 


Sections are now ready 


. Modern Language— 
indluding French (Grammars, Meth- 
ods, and Texts), German (Readers, 
Grammars, Methods, and Texts), 
Italian, and Spanish. 

. Science— "7 
including Astronomy, Biology, Bot." 
any, Chemistry, General Science, Ge=7 
ology, Manual ‘Training, Natural 
History, Natural Philosophy, Phys-” 
ics, Physiology, and Zoology. 

. Botany— ‘ 
including Text-Books, Plant Records, 
and Microscopes. i 

- Philosophy, Psychology, and Ethics,” 

. Civics and Evonomics. 


. Pedagogy, School Registers, Records, | 
and Teachers’ Aids. 


. Elocution. 


. Charts and Maps— 
including Reading, Historical, Geo- | 
graphical, Botanical, Physiological, 
and Writing Charts, and Wall Maps. | 


and prices of over two - 


index to the school-book | 


Many new books have been added to the list 


Correspondence from teachers, school officers, and all others 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY. 


PPUBLISHERS,<E 


“NEW YORK: 


ee s0e-s08 BROADWAY. 


CINCINNATI: 


IST WALNUT STREET. 


CHICAGO: 


2S8S-260 WasasH Ave. 
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d) | Pe HUBBARD. 






The subject of this sketch, Franklin Hubbard, pre- 
| sides over the deliberations of the Toledo, O., Board 


have resulted in lasting benefits to the school inter 


characteristics. 
on the matter pertaining to the educational desti- 
} nies of his community and is thoroughly 
progressive in spirit and actions. 
As a presiding officer he has displayed 
good executive ability and his dealings 
with school officials and the public have 
been characterized by splendid tact and 
| judgment. The members and the teachers 
| have implicit contidence in his integrity and 
j ability He has given his people a good 
|} school administration. 


TEXT-BOOK NEWS. 





| The Boston people continue to discuss 
| the history question. 

The Normal Music Course is very suc- 
cessfully used in Omaha, Neb. 

At Waltham, Mass., the Pathfinder series 
of physiologies has been adopted. 

The School Board of Brainerd, Minn., 
are contemplating a change of text-books. 

Woodruff’s Greek Composition will be in- 
| troduced into the Brockton, Mass., high 
| school. 
| lhe Cecilian Music Book has been in- 

troduced into the Fall River, Mass., high 

school. 
| The school book interests of J. B. Lipp- 


| incott & Co. has been sold to the University 
| Publishing Co. 


| 
| 





Thirty copies of Beale’s Information 
Readers were recently purchased for the 
schools of Wilmington, Del. 

Many of the leading schools in the West 
are using the Normal Spelling Biank, pub- 
| lished by Silver, Burdett & Co. 

Thurber’s Select Essays fof * Macaulay 
will be used for supplementary reading in 
Latin in the Boston schools. 

The School Board of Saginaw,‘ west 
side, have lately purchased three of Ma- 
coun’s Historical Charts for usé in their schools. 

Four of Yaggy’s geographical, astronomical and 
geological charts have been purchased for the 
Findley, O., school. 

Wentworth’s Arithmetic has been substituted 
for Robinson’s at Windsor Locks, Conn. The books 
will be exchanged for half price. 

The purchase of books for scholars at the night 
schools of Syracuse, N. Y., was left to the discre- 
tion of the principals and the Superintendent. 

The Committee on Text Books of Waltham, 
Mass., recommends Tarbell’s Language Lessons in 


| the sixth grade, and Super’s French Reader in the 
|| high school. 





of Education, in which body his eminent services 


ests of that city. Mr. Hubbard is a man of strong 
He entertains well detined ideas 
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By a unanimus vote of the School Board, the 
Normal Music Course,” published by Silver, Burdett 
& Co., has just been adopted for use in the Public 
Schools of South Bend, Ind. 


Newton, Mass., Svhool Board has substituted 
Thompson’s Commercial Arithmetic in place of 
Crittenden’s, and adopting Hall’s Text-book of Ele- 
mentary Physics for use in the high school. 





FRANKLIN HUBBARD. 
President of the School Board, Toledo, O. 


After a careful examination and comparison with 
all other books on the subject, “Welsh’s English 
Composition” was unanimously recommended for 
use in the schools in Manitoba. 


Dr. Mayhew’s latest book, “Standard Book-Keep- 
ing,” published by Silver, Burdett & Co., has just 
been adopted for use in the Freshmen year in the 
Kansas State Agricultural College. 

The “Cecilian Series of Study and Song” has 
just been introduced in Omuha, Neb., Battle 
Creek, Mich., Kalamazoo, Mich., Ionia, Mich., Aber- 
deen, S. D., Hutchinson, Kan., Rochester, Minn. 


The committee requested to investigate the mat- 
ter of procuring text-books for the schools of Hen- 


derson, Minn., advises the board to buy school 
books with school funds and sell them to the 
children at cost, plus 8 or 10 per cent. for the 
trouble of handling them. Referred. 


Warren’s series of geography, Lipincott’s Davis 
reader, and for supplementary reading, Wood’s 
Natural History Series of readers, Eggleston’s 
First Book in American History, and Cyr’s Primer 
have been adopted by the Chicopee, Mass., 
School Board. 


Mrs. Kendall, for the Committee on 
Text-Books, reported a recommendation 
that the new Fourth Music Reader of the 
National Series and the Sixth Reader of 
the Whiting Series take the place of the 
Independant Music Reader in the two 
upper grades of the Boston Grammar 
Schools. The books were so authorized 
for use. 


Chairman Clark, of the committee on 
text books, Grand Rapids, Mich., reported 
that ‘the publishing house of Effingwell, 
Maynard & Co., have agreed to replace their 
book course in English, now in use in the 
city schools, by their graded and higher les- 
sons in English without requiring any ex- 
change price. As this exchange does not- 
involve any change in text-books, the com- 
mittee recommended that the superinten- 
dent of schools be authorized to make the 
exchange as per agreement. The report 
was accepted and adopted. 


[At Wickford Mass., the question in re- 
gard to the use of the Pathfinder series of 
Physiologies in all the schools was taken up, 
and it was finally voted that in the first pri- 
mary class oral instruction is to be given, 
and in the second primary and interme- 
diate departments the second and third text 
book of the series be used, the selection to 
be left to the teachers in each school, and 
that the advance copy be introduced into 
the grammar department of all the school 
districts. The Secretary was also directed 
to procure a supply of Pathfinder Physiol- 
ogies for the use of pupils and sample cop 
ies for the teachers’, desks. 


These text-books were adopted by the 
Springfield, ;Mass., School Board: 

“Appleton’s Standard System of Penmanship,” 
book 2 for grade 3, book 3 for grade 4, book 
4 for grades 5 and 6; “ Barnes’ National Sys- 
tem of Penmanship,” book 5 for grade 7, book 6 
for grades 8 and9. The request was granted of 
the supervisor of penmanship for business blanks, 
forms of bonds and stock, etc., for each room of 


grammar schools. These text books were proposed 
and action laid over: “Higginson’s Young Folk’s 
His‘ory of the United States,’ Brooks and Brook 
Basins,” Royce’s “Enunciation and Articulation” 
for reference. 


A free trip to Europe, a free bicycle and a free 
kodak are offered by the publishers of the Amerr- 
can_ScHooL Boarp JournaAL. See editorial page 
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COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE IN FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES. 


Brazit.— Attendance is compulsory in the schools, 
and in tte larger cities where there are graded 
courses the law is carried out to a certain extent. 
Most of the rrovincial councils have also voted for 
this measure, but have been unable to enforce it. 

No distinction is made in schools as to color; 
blacks and whites are admitted on equal terms. 


Sparin.—Has no compulsory law. The census of 
1883 showed that 45 per cent. of the population 
ubove seven years of age were illiterates, a propor- 
tion surpassed only by Russia, Roumania, Servia, 
Portugal, Bulgaria, and Turkey. This is a suffic 
ient proof that elementary education has not been 
widely aiffused among the people. 


FinLanp.—Attendance is compulsory for children 
between seven and fourteen years of age, earlier in- 
struction being given either in the family, or in the 
anbulatory schools established in farm houses in 
rural districts. Teachers of these schools, which 
move frum point to point every two or three months, 
are paid by the commune, or receive small fees 
from the children taught. 


SweDEN.+-Attendance upon school is compulsory 
for children who have attained their ninth year, 
and all who do not receive instruction at home or 
in private schools must attend public schools. The 
instruction generally begins with the seventh and 
lasts till the fourteenth year. Children whose par- 
ents are not able to keep them in shoo! during that 
period are aided by the authorities. 


Tra.y.—-In 1877 instruction was made obligatory 
for children between six and nine years of age. 


France.—A Jaw of March 28, 1882, made atten- 
dance upon public primary schools compulsory for 
all children not otherwise instructed and confined 
the instruction to secular branches. The organiz- 
ation was completed by the law of October 30, 1886, 
which prescribed minutely all the details of the 
service of inspection, of teaching, attendance, etc. 
The most important provision of this Jaw, so far as 
immediate effects are concerned, was that requir- 
ing teachers to belong to the laity. Five years 
were allowed for the full accomplishment of this 
purpose in schools for boys, no limit being specified 
as to schools for girls. 


Encianp.—The period of compulsory attendance 
at school is nominally from five to thirteen years of 
age, but attendance may not be enforced against 
any child of ten years or upwards, who has obtained 
a cetificate of proficiency, or of previous due atten- 
danc ata “certified efficient school,” or who is em- 
ployed and attending school in accordance with the 
factory acts; further, the local authorities may, un- 
der certain conditions, temporarily exempt a child 
over eight years of age, “for the necessary opera- 
tions of husbandry and the ingathering of crops,” 
for a period not exceeding six weeks in a year. The 
execution of the compulsory clauses of the educa- 
tion acts is left entirely to local managers. So far 
the measures employed have failed of the desired 
effect. In London the evils of irregular attendance 
have become alarming; for two years a committee 
of the school board have had the subject under 
consideration to devise measures of reform. The 
appointment of a special magistrate to hear school- 
board cases is specially urged by them. The Liver- 
pool board employs one set of visitors to look after 
absentees exclusively. 

The fixed limits of compulsory attendance have 
in reality but little significance, on the one hand 
because of the general institution of infant schools 
which receive special grants, and on the other be- 
cause of the proviso exempting children of ten 
years of age who have passed in the fourth standard. 
As already stated, it is expected that pupils shall 
reavh the standard at ten years of age. Two-thirds 
of the pupils fuifill this expectation. The statisties 
show that a little more than one-third of this number 
are seen no more_at school, while of the remaining 
two-thirds about one in eight reaches the seventh 
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or highest standard. The code for 1890 fixes twelve 
years and the sixth standard for exemptions. 


Germany.— Elementary education in day schools 
is compulsory for all children, from the age of six 
to that of fourteen, unless competent instruction is 
being obtained elsewhere; and subject of course, to 
temporary absences for valid reasons; which 
reasons are very similar in all the States. Applica- 


tions for permanent exemption, however, are in 
. 


proportion rare, for there are comparatively few 
private schools, and little private tuition; the child- 
ren of the rich being tutored generally when not at 
primary schools, at preparatory gymnasia before 
going to secondary schools proper. Default in at- 
tendance is punishable by fine or imprisonment: 
but generally it is uncommon. 

Children are duly protected against injurious 
(including premature) employment. There is no 
regulation, other than those relating to compulsory 
attendance which defines school age, or limits at- 
tendance. But, of course, there are certain ages 
when it is considered that pupils should attend a 
certain grade of school or learn certain subjects, 
and the gradation of tuition is considered to be 
excellent. For instance, in Berlin the usual rule is; 
(a) infant school from the age of two to six; (b) pre- 
paratory gymnasium, six to nine; (c) gymnasium 
course—with Latin from nine, with French from 
ten, with Greek from thirteen, with Hebrew from 
fifteen and sixteen; and thence to university. In 
real schools the same ages apply, substitutiug En- 
glish, and stress on mathematics and natural sci- 
ence for Greek and Hebrew. In many State gym- 
nasia, for instance, throughout Prussia and in 
Leipsic, the course is for nine years preparatory for 
the university, which pupils usually enter at the 
age of nineteen or twenty; but they must pass the 
final examination at the gymnasium before enter- 
ing the university. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


A SCHOOL BOARD EXAMINES THE SYSTEMS OF PHYS- 
ICAL CULTURE. 

The committee of Lynn, Mass., School Board 
appointed to examine into the advisability of pro- 
viding the teachers in the schools with instruction 


in physical culture, and to report to the board upon 


any methods found desirable, and the expenses - 


attending the same, have carefully considered the 
matter and submit the following report: 


“Your committee considers it unnecessary to en- 
ter upon any exhaustive argument to convince this 
board of the value of physical training as a means 
of intellectual and moral development. A careful 
reading of the literature of the subject is sufficient 
to prove that it is an indispensable factor in the 
education of every child. 

The Physical Training conference held in Boston 
in November, 1889, which brought together many 
prominent educators and gymnasium instructors, 
of this and other States, created a deep and wide- 
spread interest in the subject. This has resulted 
in the introduction of physical culture into the 
schools of many of our cities and towns as a part of 
the school curriculum. 

It is evident that many of the teacbers are alive 
to the need of some systematic method of physical 
training in the schools as a substitute for the un- 
scientific, and, perhaps, injurious combinations now 
in use and required by the rules, and are receiving 
instruction at their own expense. Classes for this 
purpose have been formed at their request. 

Of the systems presented at the conference, none 
was more favorably received than that known as 
the Swedish or Ling system. It has been more 
generally adopted than any other in this section of 
the country. 

Your committee has visited the Normal Training 
School of Gymnastics, in Boston, where this system 
is taught, and has witnessed it in operation in the 
schools of Boston and Somerville. We find its 
graduates employed as instructors in the following 
cities and towns:—Boston, Brookline, Waltham, 






Woburn, Canton, North Easton, Andover, Worces- 


ter, New Bedford, Somerville, Quincy, Leominster, 
Fitchburg, Smith College, Northampton, Dover, N. 
H., Portland. Me., and Augusta, Ga. 

Other systems have been quite fully discussed, 
particularly the “Delsarte.” This we find to be 
more in use in schools of expression and oratory, 
and especially adapted to produce easy, graceful 
motion and carriage. 

The Ling system, however, has received special 
attention from your committee and commends it- 
self to us as scientific and eminently practical, 
being adapted for use in all grades of schools. 

A well-known teacher of one of the Boston 
schools gives the following reasons for his prefer- 
ence for the Ling or Swedish system:— 

1. Because it is a system fully elaborated and 
tested for more than a half century. 

2. Because of its admirable progression, both 


for the various grades of pupils and for each “day’s 
order.,’ 


3. Because of its evident design to 
healthy children and not to train athletes. 

4. Because so much attention is given to the 
standing position and carriage. 

5. -Because of the excellent disciplinary effects 
of the words of command used, in place of the mu- 
sic commonly employed. 

6. Because of the opportunity thus given for 


the teacher to offer individual caution and instruc- 
tion. 


7. Because of its comparative freedom from 
liability or injury. 

8. Because there is such a variety of exercises 
that pupils do not tire of them. 

9. Because these exercises are selected for ben- 
eficial ends and not simply for beauty. 

10 Because of its economy; no apparatus what- 
ever being essential to the schoolroom. 

The Principal of the Franklin Grammar School 
for girls, of Boston, stated to your committee that 
since its use he had noticed a marked improve- 
ment in the order of the schools, as well as in the 
health of the pupils. Parents often call to express 
their gratification at the improved physique of 
of their children. He testified also to the improved 
health of the teachers from the daily use of these 
exercises. One great result had been the volunta- 
ry adoption of a more healthful style of dress. In 
the principal’s class of 45 girls, only four persisted 
in the use of the “health destroying corset.” A 
flannel blouse had been substituted in nearly every 
instance for the ordinary tight fitting waist. 

At the Foster School, Somerville, similar re- 
sults were observed. The pupils showed a prompt- 
ness and energy of action which indicated a high 
degree of physical and mental vigor. Two years of 
this training had added grace and dignity to the 
teachers. Nine consecutive years of such training, 
or during the usual school life of a child, must re- 
sult ina marked improvement in the health and 
bearing of pupils. The favorable effect of this 
training on pose and gait was especially noticeable 
in each school visited. 

In view, then, of these observations, and much 
consideration of the subject, your committee is un- 
hesitatingly of opinion that: 

1. Some system of physical culture should at 
once be introduced into all the public schools of 
of this city. 

2. The Ling or Swedish system is best adapted 
for use in these schools. 

3. A special instructor, thoroughly trained in 
the system, should be employed to instruct the 
teachers, probably during school hours, and to su- 
pervise their work in all the different schoo] rooms 
this city. 

4. Notless than 10 minutes, nor more than 15 
minutes, should be used for these exercises during 
each school session. 

5. For the purpose of carrying out ithe above 
plan, your committee recommends the appointment 
of a special instructor of physical training.” 

Ordered, That the salary of the instructor of 
physical training be $600a year. Order referred 
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SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKS. 


The following is a report of the Saving Bank 
Committee to the President and Members of the 
School Board of the City of Lock Haven, Pa.: 

“The system in use here is entirely original with 
the chairman of our committee and simplified. 
The pupils make their deposits with the teacher, 
receiving therefrom a card on which is written the 
amount deposited opposite the proper date, at the 
same time the teacher makes an entry of the 
amount opposite the pupil’s name and under the 
proper Cate in a book specially prepared for this 
purpose. When the deposits are all made the 
teacher foots up the column, verifies the cash, 
places the money in an envelope, on which she 
writes her name, date, school, ward and amount and 
sends it to the principal of the building. He en- 
ters the date and amount ina small book retained 
by the teacher and also credits the teacher in his 
ledger with the amount represented on the envelope. 
© When the deposits of the building are all in his 
hands, he sends the envelopes, without opening, to 
the bank, with his hand book in which the total 
amount is entered and the principal credited on 
the books of the bank. 

Whenever a pupil has two dollars, or over, on de- 
posit, he sends his card to the bank with the prin- 
cipal and receives a regular bank book and the 
bank opens an account direct with the pupil. 

Should a pupil desire to withdraw his deposit he 
appeals to his teacher who fills out a check which 
the pupil signs, takes it to the principal who also 
signs it at the same time charging the teacher with 
the amount. The check must then be endorsed by 
one of the parents or the guardian of the pupil, 
when it is presented at the bank and paid. 

Should a pupil be transferred from one school 
to another, he applies to his teacher, who gives 
him a certificate of transfer, stating the amount the 
pupil has on deposit in the bank. This the pupil 
takes to his new teacher and deposits it the same as 
cash, the principal charging the old teacher and 
crediting the new. 

The above system has now been in operation al- 
most two months and thus far everything bas 
worked smoothly and satisfactorily. Of course in 
any innovation it takes time for the public to be- 
come educated. We are happy to report that the 
parents have met our efforts with encouragement 
and approbation. 


The total amount deposited to date is $645.80 rep- 
resenting over 400 depositors, of which 63 have in- 
dividual accounts in the First National bank. 

We feel safe in saying that the school savings 
bank, as an institution, is here to stay, and with 
proper encouragement can be made a _ useful ele- 
ment in the education of our children in habits of 
thrift and economy. 

In this connection we desire to give due credit to 
our teachers. Without their assistance the system 
would be a failure.” 





WILKINSON CROSSLEY, 
Chairman School Committee, Maynard, Mass. 
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ALL IN A NUTSHELL. 


SALIENT ITEMS ON THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


The following information has been obtained 
from the educational department at Washington, 
presenting in a condensed form the present status 
of school matters in the United States: 

There were enrolled in 1889-90 in the public 
schools of the United States of elementary and sec- 
ondary grades 12,688,973 pupils, as against 6,871,522 
1870, and 9,867,505 in 1880. 

The pupils enrolled formed 17.82 per cent. of the 
total population in 1870, 19.67 per cent. in 1880, and 
20.27 per cent. in 1890. 

This continuous increase in the proportion of the 
population enrolled as public-school pupils is due 
to the great development the public schools of the 
South have undergone since 1870. 

If the Northern States alone are considered, there 
will be found in those States, except in the extreme 
West, a very marked decrease in the number of 
public-school pupils relative to the population, as 
will appear from the following percentage of the 
population enrolled: 


1870. 1880. 1890. 
North Atlantic division................ 22.09 20.17 17 89 
South Atlantic division................ 6.26 16.56 19.72 
South Central division. ................. 7.49 15.88 2095 
North Central division................. 24.41 23.28 22 48 
Western Central division 13 82 16.32 17.03 


The United States................ 17.82 19.67 20.27 

This decrease in the proportion of the population 
enrolled as public school pupils, which has been 
going on now for a number of years, has been fre- 
quently adverted to in the reports and other publi- 
cations of this Office. It is probably in part only 
apparent; in former years many pupils were report- 
ed more than once, as they went from one school to 
another; at present re-enrollments are in a great de- 
gree excluded, each pupil being counted only once, 
though he may have attended and have been regis- 
tered in two or more different schools. 

In so far as there actually has been a decrease in 
the relative publicschool attendance, it is probably 
due (a) to the multiplication of private and paroch- 
ial schools; (b) to the tendency to refrain from send- 
ing children to school at so tender an age as here- 
tofore; and (c) to the diminution in the number of 
children as compared with the total population. 

This last consideration—i. e , small proportion of 
children—explains why, in 1890, the North Atlantic 
States fall so far behind the Southern States in the 
proportion of the population enrolled, as showa in 
the foregoing table. If a table had been construct- 
ed, showing the proportion of school population en- 
rolled, the North Atlantic’States would have stood 
above the;Southern States as would have also the 
Western States. 

AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE, 

The_average number of pupils attending school 
each day in 1889-90 was 8,144,138, be.ng 64.1 per 
cent. of the total number enrolled. The different 
pupils on an average, therefore, attended school 


64.1 days out of every 100 days the schools were in 
session. 
SCHOOL ITEMS. 


The public schools were in session on an average 
133.9 days, an increase of two-tenths of a day over 
the preceding, year, and of about 315 days over 
1879-80. In the Northern States alone the school 
term during the last decade has lengthened about 
8 days. 

TEACHERS. 

The whole “number ‘of different public-school 
teachers the past year has been as follows: Males, 
125,602; females, 238,333; total, 363,935. 

The male teachers comprise 34.5 per cent. of the 
whole number, as against 355 per cent. ia 1888-89 
and 42.8 per cent. in 1879-80. 

The following table gives more detailed informa- 
tion upon this subject: 


Percentage of male teachers. 1870. 1880, 1840, 
North Atlantic Division................ 26.3 28 8 20.0 
South Atlantic Division..,........ 59.5 62.5 49 1 
South Central Division............... . 65.9 67.2 57.6 
North Central Division ................ 42.8 417 $2.4 
We SOUT Sck.ccssessecscesccccces: GS 40.3 81 1 

Che United States..........06.... 38.7 42.8 $4.5 











DR. KE. F. DAVIS, 
Oil City, Pa. 


It will be seen that during the past decade the 
displacement of male teachers by females has been 
going on at arapid rate in all sections of the Union. 

In New Hampshire and Massachusetts the male 
teachers at present form less than one-tenth of the 
whole number. 

EXPENDITURES. : 

The total amount. expended the past year for 
public school purposes was $140,277,184, as against 
$63,396,666 in 1870, and $78,094,687 in 1880. 

The rapid increase in expenditure duriog the de- 
cade just closed is worthy of note; that it has far 
outrun the gain in population may be seen by con- 
sidering the expenditure per capita of population, 
which was $1.56 in 1880 and $2 24 in 1890. 

The school expenditure per capita of the popula- 
tion has increased since 1880 in every State and 
Territory in the Union except Nevada; in several it 

has more than doubled In California and Color- 
ado it amounts to over $4 per annum. 


Expenditure per capita of population. 1870. 1880. 1890. 
North Atlantic Division............... $2.31 $1.97 $2.76 
South Atlantic Division............. . AT .68 96 
South Central Division................ 48 55 .98 
North Central Division................ 2.09 2.03 2.81 
Western DIVISION 2.6. cccccs ccccccccses 2.02 2.41 3.35 

pip errr err rari 1.64 1.56 2.24 


WILL KEEP THEM ALL POSTED. 


President Richard Barthold, the new executive 
of the St. Louis School Board, has formulated a 
plan of keeping himself thoroughly posted on the 
working of the committees. He proposes to have a 
cabinet meeting once a month, when he will meet 
and confer with the chairmen of all the commit- 
tees. Each of the Chairmen will be expected to 
make a roport for the information of the President 
and the heads of other subdivisions. In this way 
President Barthold porposed to keep each"commit- 
tee informed as to what the others are doing. The 
plan will be put into force at once, and he is confi- 
dent it will meet with the approval of the entire 
board. 


SHORT-HAND AND TYPE-WRITING, 


The School Committee of Woburn, Mass., is 
considering the advisability of introducing short- 
hand and type-writing into the public schools of 
that city. The question of expense is one that 
naturally suggests itself to the school board dis- 
cussing the feasibility of introducing these 
branches. The best type-writing machines cost 
$100. One can easily be used by 40 or 50 pupils. 
This would make the first cost to each pupil $2. 
The best machines will stand constant use for ten 
years, thus reducing the cost to 20 cents per pupil. 
A good short-hand and type-writing teacher can 
be engaged for a sum not exceeding $500 a year. 


4 THE 
ESCAMBIA CO., FLA., SCHOOL OFFICIALS. 


Hon. Gro. S. HALLMARK. 


Hon. George S. Hallmark has filled the office of 
U S. Revenue Collector for the port of Pensacola; 
has served a term as Probate Judge of Escambia 
Co. and stands very high as a Mason and Odd 
Fellow, being Past Grand Master of both societies. 
His present city official position is that of Chief of 
Sanitary Department for the Board of Health. 

He has been a member of the Board of Public 
Instruction for six years,—four of said years he 
has been the efficient president. In the adoption 
and building up of the public school system in 
Pensacola, necessarily much prejudice and opposi- 
tion had to be met and overcome, and Judge Hall- 
mark has proven himself an eminent master of the 


occasion. He is truly the “educational Napoleon of 
the hour.” 


Joun P. Patrrerson, A. M. 


The highly esteemed principal of the schools, both 
black and white, of the City of Pensacola, is well 
fitted for his position, having had a broad, liberal 
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JOHN P. PATTERSON, A. M. 
Prin. of Pensacola Schools. 


GEO. S. HALLMARK, 


Pres. of School Board. 
HENRY F. CRABTREE, 


Member of School Board. 


education, and a wide range of experience. He is a 
graduate of the Ohio Wesleyan University, a local 
minister in the Methodist Episopal Church, and bas 
been ordained a Deacon and Elder of that church. 
He has occupied the chair of Natural Science in 
the Chickering Institute of Cincinnati, Ohio, in the 
Zanesville High School, and in the Wesleyan 
Female College, and the chair of Ancient Classics 
in the College at Xenia, Ohio. He has also been 
principal of the Xenia, Ohio, High School. Dur- 
ing his connection with the Chickering Institute, 
he also occupied the chair of Chemistry in the 
Cincinnati College of Medicine and Surgery. His 
work of supervision in Flordia, and his seven years of 
similar work in Ohio, render him a large experience, 
which, with his great energy and special attention 
to the elementary branches, makes him among the 
foremost in wise supervision. He has been twice 
offered good positions as college pres.dent, and 
several chairs in the Class of Science. Prof. Pat- 
terson has been a remarkably successful man in in- 
stitute work and now assists Supt. Cook, in holding 


“the confederate army, under Jos. E. 





Supt. of Pablic Instraction. 


Member of School Boards 
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educational meetings in Escambia Co., == 
besides supervising the county schools 
during June and July. Several states 
of the Union have shared in his enthu- | 
siastic presentation of Natural History, 
in which he is a devout student. 


Supt. N. B. Cook. 


The superintendent of schools of Es. | 
cambia, is a worthy example of a self- 
-made man. Born in Alabama, educated 
in an old-fashioned country school, he 
has risen by his own exertions to the 
position which he so efficiently fills. For 
23 years he was an apothecary. When 
the war broke out, he cheerfully joined 


Jobnston, on the Chickahominy, joining 

the 6th Ala. Regiment, Co. M., command- 

ed by Capt. M. L. Bonie, and later commanded by 
Co). J. B. Gordon, now Senator from Georgia. 

He fought in the battles of Fair Oaks, South 
Mountain and Antietam, and after the last battle 
was transferred to the Hos- 
pital Department, where he 
served in hospital service to 
the end of the war, being in 
charge of the city of Char- 
leston. On the evacuation 
of that city by the confede- 
rates, he was paroled, 1865, 
and returned home just 
three years to the day, on 
which he joined the army. 
He has been superintendent 
of Public Instruction for 
Escambia ('o. since 1884, 
and the esteem in which he 
is held by his constituents 
is a worthy testimonial of 
his efficiency. 


a) |) 


Hon. Henry F. Crantrree. 


Mr. Crabtree was born in 
Sumpter Co., Ala., in Sept., 
1836. He received a limited 
education in the pay schools 
of his native state. He was 
» faithful soldier of the sec- 
ond Florida regiment, com- 
manded by Col. A. E. Perry. 
He was appointed to the 
Board of Public Instruction 
to represent the rural pop- 
ulation of Escambia county 
in 1885, and re-appointed in 
1889. 

Though living thirty miles 
from Pensacola, he is punc- 
tually present at all the reg- 
ular meetings of the Board. 

By occupation he is a farmer and stock raiser. 
The fact that he is so distant from the metrop- 
olis of the county, that he is a farmer, that he 
is such a friend of free schools, and that re 
he is so loyal to his school office, read- (7 
ily give him an enviable standing in the # 
good opinion of his constituents and eas- © 
ily make him a leader in popular tuition. ' 
He is truly the “yeoman school man of 
Escambia.” 


N. B. COOK. 


A, V. CLUBBS, 


A. V. Ciusss, 


Mr. Clubbs was born at Rochester, N. @ 
Y., in 1844, volunteered with the 18th N. 
Y., Independent company Light Artillery 
and served with the 19th Army Corps 
until honorably discharged. After, re- 
suming the practice of his trade at vari- 
ous points he finally settled in Pensacola 
where he has been a contractor and 
builder,for the ‘last twenty years. He 





ScHoo.t BuiLpinG No. 1, Pensacona, Fa. 


served on the Board of Health, the city council, 
and is now serving a second term as a member of 
Escambia County Board of Public Instruction. 


ScHuoo.t Buriupine No. 1. 


School Building Number 1 of the City of Pensa- 
cola, erected in 1886, at a cost of eighteen thousand 
dollars, is the pride and satisfactior cf the inhabit- 
ants of that city. It contains twelve spacious 
rooms decorated with mottoes, banners and exten- 
sive school apparatus, while the hall-ways are filled 
with pictures of school officials, and the recipients 
of the Chipley, Dunham, Alumni, Stoddart and 
Knowles gold medals. 

Its architecture is attractive and its broad veran- 
das control a beautiful view of the Pensacola Bay, 
the old English, French aud Spanish forts, a sweep 
of the lovely landscape and the beautiful city of 
Pensacola. It was dedicated with imposing cere- 


monies, by his excellency, Gov. A. E. Perry of 
Florida. 


ScHoout Buitpine No. 54. 

School Building Number 54, is for colored pupils. 
It is a tasteful three roomed building, erected at a 
cost of two thousand dollars. The people of 
Escambia County are proud of their school work 
for the elevation of colored children, endeavoring 


to give them the same advantages as are given to 
the white child. 


WHIPPING IN SCHOOLS. 


Ata meeting of the Salem, Mass., School Board 
a motion was made that corporal punishment 
should not be allowed in the presence of the entire 
school nor in sight of the girl pupils. This was 
amended so that in no case should corporal punish- 
ment be administered on the same day that the 
offence for which it was intended was committed, 
and it was offered as a substitute that such punish- 
ment be abolished altogether, and the whole 
matter is assigned for the next meeting. 

Next to abolishing corporal punishment wholly, 


the postponement of its infliction until a time when 
calm judgment instead of possibly a tried temper 
shall commend it, is best. 





Scuoot Burtpine No. 54, Pensacoia Fa. 















NEWS ON: HEATING SCHOOL HOUSES. 





The Racine, Wis., Board of Education has award- 
ed the contract for heating and ventilating the new 
Howell school to H. Mooers & Co., of Milwaukee. 
This makes the third contract awarded by the 
board to this firm. Before awarding the present 
contract the Committee on heating and ventilation 
made an anemometer test of the Lincoln School, 
the one last heated by H. Mooers & Co. The 
test showed that the general average of the fresh 
warm air supply for all rooms the inflow to be 
about 2114 cubic feet per pupil 
per minute, some rooms run- 
ning over 30 feet. The board is 
decidedly in favor of steam 
heating and the results of these 
test proved so satisfactory that 
the contract was awarded to the 
tirm unanimously. 


At the meeting of the Cov- 





mnoll, ington, Ky., School Board, the 
ver of . 
. representative of the Bayless 
Furnace Company presented a 
lengthy communication regard- 
ing the cause as to why the 
ensa- furnaces put in by them in the 
isand public schools had failed to 
rabit- work. In the communication 
cious the gentlemen claimed that 
xten. the furnaces were all right and 
tilled that the cause of their not work- 
vients ing right was owing to the mis- 
; and management of them by the 
janitors, and the communica- 
eran- tion wound up by asking for 
| Bay, $500 for re-arranging the fur- 
sweep naces. The matter was referred. 
7 = Dr. Keegan, of Marlboro, 
ry of Mass., recommends the pur- 
chase of a small heating appa- 
ratus for the Washington street 
school for heating the hall, the 
upils. Smead system being confined to 
lata the school rooms. Messrs. Bur- 
le of dett and Keegan were made a 
work committee to obtain prices and 
oring put in a heater to cost not more 
en to than $150. 
The new school building at 
Mt. Vernon, O., is to be heated 
by the Smead system, and to 
3oard have that system of dry closets, 
ment This is the system now in use 
ntire in the Catholic parochial school- 
3 was building, and is said to give 
nish- perfect satisfaction. The con- Supt. 8.F. Feister, 
t the tract price is $1,100, one half of —™ 
° ; 7 ; B.C. Killin, 
itted, which is to be paid when the Kiowa, Col 
nish- system is tested and accepted, 
vhole and one half in 1896, the de- Sapt.0.B, Way, 
ferred payment to bear no Supt. A. F Osborn, 
holly, interest. Wiunsborough, La. 
tr Isaac D. Smead & Co., Toledo, 


O., have recently been awarded contracts for warm- 
ing and ventilating their 25th school building at 
-- Detroit, Mich.; the City Hospital, Toledo, O.; 
Court house, Delphi, Ind.; Public School Bldg., 
Mt. Vernon, O.; Public School Bldg., Lebanon, 0O.; 
Public School Bldg., Melrose, O.; Pubiic School 
Bldg., Prairie Depot, O.; Church, Marion, Ind., etc. 
The following contracts for the introduction of 
the Smead System have been awarded to Smead, 
Wills & Co., of Philadelphia: 
Public school, Seabright, N. J. 
Public school, Trenton, N. J. 
Public school, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Public school, Camden, N. J. 
Presbyterian church, Elm Station, Pa. 
Public school, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
M. E. church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Supt. Chas. F. Foster, 
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Public school, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

M. E. church, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

Public school, Intercourse, Pa. 

First Presbyterian church, Alleghany, Pa. 
Presbyterian church, Rutledge, Pa. 

Church, Tyrone, Pa. 

Memorial Ev. Luth. church, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Residence H. Sampson, Esq., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Residence Wm. A. Zahn, Esq., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Public school, Beltzhoover, Pa. 


The Fuller & Warren W. & V. Company report a 


very prosperous year’s business having extended 





Sapt. Chas. 8. Davis, 
Bennington, Vt. 
Supt. Harry F. Leister, 
Pheenixville, Pa. 
Sapt, Clark Smith, 


Supt. Philip H. Shue, 
Ouray, Col. 


Chester, Pa. 
H. H. Terwilliger, 
Manchester, Mich. 
Supt. Geo. R. Wilson, 


Wm, M. Baxter, 
Jasper, Ind, 


Knoxville, Teun. 
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their complete “Common Sense” System of Warm- 
ing and Ventilation to a large number of schools and 
public buildings throughout the United States. 
This system, while radically differing from others, 
has the advantage of absolute freedom from Closet 
Contaminations as all excreta is cremated in situ.— 
while the fire proof Warming and Ventilating ducts 
are entirely distinct and separate from the closet 
system. This necessitates a strictly fire proof con- 
struction and necessarily adds considerably to the 
first cost of the system, yet the Company are 
practically meeting the situation by accepting a 
smaller margin of profit than has been customary 
in this branch of contract work. 


They point with pride to the partial list of build- 
ings enumerated below any or all of which they 
refer to: 

High School, Fergus Falls, Minn. 


New School, Middletown, Ohio. 


Supt. D. M. Sholars, 


Cornelius, Or. 
Supt. Geo. W. Miller, 


St. Mary’s School, St. Paul; Minn. 
New School, Winona, Minn. 
Tenth Ward School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Ward School, Merrill, Wis. 

New School, Phillips, Wis. 

New School, Ripen, Wis. 

Second Ward School, Louisville, Ky. 
New School, Paducah, Ky. 

Public School, Clinten, Mo. 

Public School, Wichita, Kas. 

New Court House, Cherokee, Iowa. 





































































Merrimac School, St. 


Louis, Mo. 

Spring Ave. School, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Spring Ave. Additional, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Ellis School, St. Louis, Mo. 
Arlington School, St. 


Louis, Mo. 

Adams School, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Longfellow’s School, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Court House, Lebanon, 
Ind. 

Howard Female College, 
Fayette, Mo. 

Lloyd Jones _ Sisters’ 


School, Hillside, Wis. 
Insane Asylum, Wyocena, 


Wis. 

Insane Asylum, Lancas- 
ter, Wis. 

Insane Asylum, Menomi- 
nee, Wis. 


Jail, Juneau, Wis. 


Morton Hotel, Madison- 
ville, Ky. 

Adams School, Boston, 
Mass. 

Hillside School, Boston, 
Mass. 

Pierce School, Boston, 
Mass. 

Prince School, Boston, 
Mass. 


Wig Hall, Princeton, N. J. 

Clio Hall, Princeton, N. J. 

The city of Boston after 
having tested it last year in 
tive schools, contracted for 
the system in four more this 
year, which is a sufficient 
guarantee of its efficiency. 

This system has been in- 
troduced into one _ school 
building in each of the fol- 
Gopt, L. A. Norlend, lowing cities: Barre, Vt. 

La Jara, Col. Manchester, N. H., Wilkes- 
barre, Penn., East Orange, 
N. J., Schenectady, N. Y., 

Hoosick Falls, N. Y., Cam- 
Kokoma, Ind. bridge, N. Y., Newark, N, 
C. W. Mock, Y.N . 
Tacoma, Wash, +» North Stoughton, Mass., 
Wareham, Mass., Concord, 
Mass., Fitchburg, Mass.,’Bel- 
mont, Mass., Springfield, Mass., Salem, Mass., Wit- 
man, Mass., Haverhill, Mass., Wakefield, Mass., 
Chicopee, Mass., Cohasset, Mass., Plymouth, Mass., 
Palmer, Mass., Newton, Mass. 


BINNER £6 CO AMlwauhtt. 


Monroe, La. 


The following buildings containing the Smead 
System of heating, ventilation and dry closets have 
just been completed or are nearing completion: 

High school, Nanticoke, Pa. 

High school, Montrose, Pa. 

High school, Hammonton, N. J. 

High school, Phillipsburg, N. J. 

Public school, South Easton, Pa. 

Two twelve room schools, Lancaster, Pa. 

Public school, York, Pa. 

Public school, Hanover, Pa. 

Public school, Wilmington, Del. 
High school, Homewood, Pa. 
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CAN THE BOARD EXCLUDE THEM? 


THE MINNEAPOLIS BOARD OF EDUCATION WRESTLING 
WITH AN INTERESTING PROBLEM. 

A case, involving an important point in the pub- 
lic policy of Minneapolis schools, was decided by 
the Board of Education. It ruled that children 
who are inmates of reformatory institutions shall 
not be allowed to attend the public schools. The 
particular case raised was that of two girls, 9 and 
18 years of age, attending school from the Home of 
the Friendless, a reformative and preventive insti- 


tution for fallen women, and the children of de- 
praved parents, 


President Ankeny, of the School Board, stated 
that the matter came up some time ago and it was 
then thought that the board was obliged to pro- 
vide for all children in the city, but futher investi- 
gation showed that the board is only obliged to 
provide educational facilities for children living 
with their parents or guardians, and in the districts 
in which they live. The children at the home 
have left their own homes and gone to an institu- 
tion which may have legal control over them, but 
it is the duty of the board to keep schools pure. 

Judge Shaw says: “If I understand the situa- 
ation correctly, these children are the offspring of 
parents who have somehow gone wrong, and with 
whom the children could not live without being 
subjected not only to the grind of poverty, but to 
vicious influences. They have, with the consent 
and authority of their parents, been placed in the 
care of this institution, where these disadvantages 
will be, at least, measureably overcome. They are 
by such authority actually domiciled and living in 
a certain ward or schoo! district. 

I do not believe that the construction which the 
board of education has put upon the law is right. 
These children, being actually and rightfully dom- 
iciled in a certain ward or district, are entitled to 
all the rights of and to be treated as other child- 


ren in regard to their privileges in the public 
schools. 


But the position of the board seems to contem- 
plate, that although the board is not legally bound 
to admit them to the schools, still it may do so in its 
discretion. If it is, which I do not believe, a mat- 
ter of discretion, then that discretion has been 
wrongfully and unjustly exercised in excluding 
these children from the schools. I am informed 
that the underlying reason of such action is that 
certain people have objected to their being admit- 
ted, because they fear that their association will 
contaminate their own children in the same school. 
This is a very curious reason, and one which ought 
not to prevail. The idea of discriminating against 
innocent children in such a matter because they 
hnppen to be unfortunately born and may have 
been, heretofore, subjected to vicious influences, by 
which discrimination they are prevented from the 
chance of improvement and education, is not one 
which is worthy of any Christian or enlightened 
man or woman.” 

Judge Emery says: “I think the action of the 
School Board is entirely without precedent and 
contrary to the first principles of our American in- 
stitutions. The common schools are for the com- 
mon people, and so long as a child conducts itself 
properly and obeys the rules of the school, and 
nothing of an immoral or criminal character is ap- 
parent in the child’s conduct, he is as much entitled 


to be admitted to the schools as if he had a father 
and mother. 


In its work the Home for the Friendless is en- 
titled to every encouragenent and is acting as the 
self constituted guardian of children who have no 
nearer relative or whose parents have abadoned 
them. Is it wiser and better for such children to be 
allowed to grow up in ignorance or be educated at 
the expense of the government? I think every loyal 
citizen will answer at once that the schools should 
be opened to them. 

When any child develops traits, which in the 
judgment of the teacher render it unfit to associate 
with the other pupils of the school, the law pro- 
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vides for expulsion, whether the child has a father 
or mother or whether it has not. I do not believe 
that the schools were made for children who have 
parents only, yet such would be the ruling of the 
school-board in this case.” 

The decision in the case of the State ex. rel. 
School District No. 1, Waukesha, vs. Thayer, State 
Superintendent, reported in Vol. 74 of Wisconsin 
Reports and reviewed in the December issue of the 
“American Schoo] Board Journal” has a direct bear- 
ing upon the legal residence of these pupils. 


RECENT SCHOOL FURNISHING PATENTS. 


Pneumatic Ink Eraser. Chas. L. Burdick, Madi- 
son, Wis. 

Hinge for School Desk Seats. Francis EK. Drury 
and Ogden C. Clark, Cleveland, O. 

Pencil-Compasses. Robert H. Ingersoll, N. Y. 

Cover for Pen Holders. W.H. Cook, Philade!phia. 

Adding Machine. Harry H. Rumble, Westgate 
on Sea, Eng. 

Device for Teaching Combination of Numbers. 
Ella F. Cowan, Iola, Kans. 

Dry Closet. Ezekiel C. Condit, Denver, Col. 

Furnace. John H. Johnson and James Moran, 
Orange, Tex. 

Adding Machine. 
Wash. 

Heating and Ventilating Apparatus and Systems. 
James A Skilton, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Pencil Sharpener. Barton Pickering, Dayton, O. 

Furnace for Heating and Other Purposes. Gustav 
T. Buckmann, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Reheating Welding Furnace. Walter B. Wright, 
Nhicago, Iil., assignor to the International Gas and 
Fuel Co. 

Inkstand. Wm. G. Collins, East Orange, N. J. 

Fire Extingusher. James Wolstencroft and Wm. 
H. Soley, Philadelphia, Pa. 

‘lectrical Automotic Fire Extinguisher for 
Buildings. Wm. H. Soley, Phi adelphia Pa. 

Fire-Proof Floor. Thomas A. Lee, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Heat-Regulating Apparatus. George L. Shorey, 
Lynn, Mass. 

Dust Collector. Louis G. Radkey, Plymouth, IIl.. 


assignor of one half to Fowler & Fowler, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


Adjustable Map or Chart Stand. 
Hayes, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Furnace. John Micthell, Rochester, N.Y., assignor 
to Olark’s Cooking and Smokeless Furnace Co. 

School Slate Frame. Edward L. Kraus, Slating- 
ton, Pa. 

Fire Eseape. Wm. B. Henning, Waterloo, Ind. 


Andrew Slavin, Tampico, 


Henry E. 


Water Closet. Wm. Bunting, Jr., Brooklyn, N. Y, 

Pencil. Frederick E. Blaisdell, New York, N. Y, 

Manufacture of Lead Pencils. Byron B. Gold. 
smith, New York, N. Y. 

Heating and Lighting System. 
Hunter, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Furnace. Absalom Backus Jr., Detroit, Mich. 

Furnace. Edward Kerr, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Furnace. Wm. E. Selleck, Chicago, Ill. 

Dawper Regulator. Joseph E. Watts, Lawrence, 
Mass. 

Adding Machine. Joseph E. Blackshaw, Pitts. 
burg, Pa. 

School Pencil and Sponge Holder. Sara M, 
Ashby, Lincoln, Neb. 


7 Hot Air Furnace. Augustus C. Barler, Fremont, 
Neb. ; 


Heating Apparatus. Harry H. Daw, Chicago, Il. 

Tellurian Globe, C. A. Bowsher, Champaign, Ill, 

Means for Attaching Rubber Tips to Pencils, 
Eberhard Faber, West New Brighton, N. Y. 

Pen Extractor. William M. Morton, New Haven, 
Conn. , 

Furnace. Robt. M. Wier, Boone, Ja. 

Dry Closet. Fred P. Smith, Waterford, N. Y. 

Furnace grate. John Thurell, Zylonite, Mass. 

School Desk. Ausborn F. Old, New York, N. Y. 

Sanitary Closet. Wm. 8S. Ross, Madisonville, Ky. 


Ventilating Apparatus. Wm. T. Sugg, London, 
Eng. 


Rudolph M, 


HEATING AND VENTILATING. 


The Dayton, O., School Board are considering 
some means of heating the seventh district school 
building other than by stoves. 


On motion of Mr. Martin the Omaha, Neb.,- 


board decided to put the Smead system of heating 
and ventilating in their new building. 


The Omaha School Board adopted the Smead 
system of heating and ventilating for one of their 
o'd school buildings. This step is taken to improve 
the sanitary condition of the building which had 
been severly criticised by the health authorities. 

Louisville, Ky., School Board is having some 
trouble with the heating of the several school build- 
ings during acold wave. Fuller & Warren offered 
to send an expert from Chicago to send an expert 
from Chicago to ascertain the trouble when it was 
discovered to be due to the ignorance of the jani- 
tors. Major Davis advocates the idea that practi- 
cal engineers should be employed, instead of the 
ignorant janitors who do not understand operating 
the apparatus. 


The San Francisco School Board hires a clerk for 
the several Board committees at $50 a month. 





CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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THE 


HEATING AND VENTILATING. 


THE REQUIREMENTS OF A COMPLETE SYSTEM. 


Heating and ventilation are twin subjects that go 
hand in hand and are so closely related, that, to 
secure natural and complete ventilation, a natural 
method of heating must be adopted. 

Nature points out the only safe and heaithful 
method of heating and ventilating, and to secure a 
compliance with natural laws this method must be 


ROOMS. 





A precocious infant once wrote, ‘We Lreathe 
through our lungs, our lights, our kidneys. and our 
livers. Boys who stay in a room all day should not 
breathe. They should wait until they get out in 
the fresh air. Boys in aroom make bad air called 
carbonicide. Carbonicide is as poison as mad 
dogs.” ‘ 
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WARMING AND VENTILATION OF SCHOOL 





fresh air passing over them and propelled by fans, 
is tolerable, though expensive in cost and in opera- 
tion, and lacking the capacity to heat.a rapid cur- 
rent of extremely cold air. 

Furnaces, as commcnly made, with small sur- 
faces intensely heated, are abominable. Air 


brought through such furnaces is vitiated by the 
intense heat. 


The best method known, is a system of large 
powerful furnaces, with great radiating surfaces, 


. heats the object — our bod- 


adopted. In nature, we are 
furnished with a luminous 
and direct heat through the 
instrumentality of the sun’s 
rays. But lit‘le heat is con- 
veyed to us through the me- 
dium of the air we breathe. 
Pure air is but slightly heat- 
ed by the sun’s rays. It is 
mainly heated by contact 
with the earth. Nature 


ies—directly, not the air we 
breathe. This heat reaches 
us mainly by direct radia- 
tion, but is also largely re- 
flected. It will thus be seen 
that nature’s system of heat- 
ing is not a hot air system. 
uthermore, nature re- 
moves heated air from our 
breathing line. We have 
seen that the air depends 
mainly upon contact with 
the earth for its heat. The 
air, when heated, takes up 
the moisture and impurities 
of the earth more rapidly 
than cold air, and again, the 
air containing moisture and 
impurities will take up heat 
more rapidly than pure air. 
Thus it will be seen that na- 
ture has well provided for 
the rapid heating and rare- 
faction of moist, impure and 
heated air, in contact with 
the earth, and has provided 
for its immediate and con- 
stant removal and displace- 
ment by the colder and pur- 
er air. In this manner, 
through the laws of equi- 
librium, we are at all times 
furnished with the colder, 
purer air to breathe 

Heated air is also used in 
nature for the purpose of 
carrying away, beyond our 
breathing line, the moisture 
and impurities which would 
be dangerous to man. This 
being the case, heated air 
becomes a dangerous medi- 
um to use in carrying heatto our bodies. 

Heat, directly radiated, will, like that in nature, 
pass as readily downward as upward, and will 
strike the feet as readily as it strikes the head. 
This is a decided merit which heated air does not 
possess. With radiated heat, a change of the air of 
a room will not take with it much of the heat; the 


fire or radiator, like the sun, still sends forth its 
warmth. 


‘rom these observations it will not be difficult to 
conclude that a system of heating, to be natural, 
must supply heat to the scholars by direct radiation 
from the open, luminous fire or radiators, and not 
by heating the air they breathe; and a system of 
ventilation, to be natural, must connect the air of 
the room with the atmosphere by means of suffic- 
ient good, open, heated flues and depend for its op- 
eration upon the constant and reliable laws of 
equilibrium, and not upon mechanical appliances. 
The chill should be taken from the incoming air. 
Davin A. Jones, Minersville, Pa. 





I. Reynolds Adriance, 


Chas. E. Teale, 


M. A. Cassidy, 
Lexington, Ky. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Fred. M. Lamade, 
Williamsport, Pa 





Chas. Stranss 
New York, N. Y. 


A. L. Kontz, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Robert Maclay, 
New York, N. Y. 


Miles M. O’Brien, 
New York, N. Y. 
Geo. F. Brooks, 
Worcester, Mass. 


T. J. Danaby, 
Lexington, Ky. 
W. B. Turner, 
Spokane, Wash. 
§. A. Bedal!, 


Randolph Guggenheimer. 
—— Shenandoah, Pa. 


New York, N. Y. 
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Eminent authorities agree that the rebreathing 
of expired air is the prime cause of corsumption, 
scrofula and kindred maladies, the first of which, 


alone causes the death of one ou of every seven of 
our population. 


A school room containing 40 to 50 pupils, re- 
quires an inflow, every hour, of 80,000 to 100,000 
feet of fresh air to insure a healthful atmosphere. 

In the summer, when windows are open, this is a 
simple matter; in winter, quite the reverse. 

The problem ariges, how shall this volume of air 
be warmed and a like volume be exhausted without 
draughts. It is obvious that the ventilation must 
be allied with the warming apparatus, to secure 
this result. Several devices, more or less deficient 
are used for this purpose. 

Steam radiators placed within the room are de- 
plorably inefficient, no provision being made fora 
supply of fresh air. 

Stoves are objectionable for the same reason. 
“Indirect steam,” i. e., coils in the basement with 


Col. O. J. Wiggins, 
Covington, Ky. 


never overheated. 

The capacity is enough to 
warm thoroughly with low 
fires. Vapor pans maintain 
the normal humidity of the 
air. 

The ducts to supply fresh 
air are ample, allowing ten 
square inches for each pupil. 

Heat flues of equal capac- 
ity enter each room at a 
point above black boards, to 
prevent draughts. An ex- 
haust flue of equal size runs 
from each room straight up 
through the roof, and the 
air enters it below the floor. 

Passages under the floor, 
to convey the refuse air to 
the vent flues are secured 
by raising the floors off the 
joists by three inch “cross- 

furring.” 

Each room is INDEPEND- 
ENT, WITH A SEPARATE HEAT 
AND VENT FLUE, and all com- 
munication between rooms 
cut off. 

Outlets are placed under 
windows to intercept the 
cold downward currents 
caused by the condensation 
of warm air by contact with 
the cold glass. This pre- 
vents cold floors, overcomes 
the effect of wind, and in- 
duces warm fresh air flow 
over, thus diffusing equally 
throughout the room. 

With this system properly 
installed a school building 
will BREATHE, as if with 
lungs. Draughts and cold 
feet are unheard of. 1 ~ 

The heat is all saved and 
utilized, and a great saving 
in fuel effected. 

+ From a hygienic stand- 

point, its value cannot be 

overestimated. 

(. There is no patent on it. 


Gro. H. Hess Jr., 
Chicago, Ill. 


W. F, Slaton, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


E. H. Davis, 
Cheisea, Mass. 


NO LOOP-HOLE LEFT. 


The sub-committee of the St. Louis School Board 
recommends that a book be kept by the Superin- 
tendent of Construction and Repair, which shall 
specify each job of repairs to be done, with the 
name of the committeeman by whom ordered, and 
the name of the contractor. In this way it is 
thought that money expended for repairs can be at 
once accounted for, and that the name of the con- 
tractor and member of tue board recommending it 
be known. The rulethat janitors must submit an 
account of repairs done is recommended to be ob- 
served more strictly than heretofore. It is also rec- 
ommended that contractors be allowed for day 
work no more than the trade’s union figures, with 
the added percentage for themselves. 


The Committee on Course of Study of Cincinnati, 


O., will purchase a philosophical outtit from the 
lowest bidder. 
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FREE TRIP TO EUROPE. 


The school official or teacher who will se- 
cure 100 new subscriber to the AMERICAN 
Scuoot Boarp JouRNAL, at $2.00 per an- 
num, by July Ist, will receive a free passage 
to Europe on one of the best ocean steam- 


ship lines. This offer is the most liberal 
ever made. 


A FREE BICYCLE. 


The school official or teacher who secures 
for us 50 new subscribers at $2.00 per an- 
num, by July Ist, will receive free a hand- 
some bicycle of the best make. It is an 
easy matter to secure a good list in your 
own city or county. Try it. 


A FREE KODAK. 


The person who will send us 25 new sub- 
scribers at $2.00 per annum, by July Ist, 
will receive a first-class kodak. This offer 
is within the reach of everybody. 


SCHOOL BOARDS AND THE WORLD'S 
FAIR. 


The time has come when it will be emi- 
nently proper for boards of education to 
take the initial step towards devising ways 
and means for proper representation of 
their school interests at the World’s Fair. 
To do this there is the entire present year 
to arrange the school work. The school 
board should take sufficient pride in their 
own system to see that a proper representa- 
tion is made at the Columbian Exhibition. 
If done they will achieve two objects: First, 
such a representation will prove of great in- 
terest to all visitors who may come from for- 
eign countries, and more particularly those 
who are in any way identified with school 
work. Second, it will stimulate a new in- 
terest among pupils, teachers and the pub- 
lic in your own locality. The managers of 
the World’s Fair will offer ample opportu- 
nity to make the exhibition «a most interest- 
ingone. A large space will be set aside in 


the building for the Mechanical and Liber- 
al arts. 

The school boards should appoint a com- 
mittee, known as the World’s Fair Commit- 
tee, which should have this matter under 
immediate charge. They should confer 
with Superintendent, principals and teach- 
ers as to the manner in which a suitable ex- 
hibition can be made of the progress and 
resultsof their school work,in the most con- 
cise and comprehensive form. There should 
be some means of showing the divisions of 
grade work, the achievements in the various 
studies, including the special branches, if 
any. This committee should place itself in 
touch with any state representations that 
may be formed for this purpose and work 
in harmony with them. The exhibits will 
undoubtedly be divided into states, and it 
will therefore be apparant that all the cities 
in any given state will be placed in imme- 
diate comparison or competition. There 
should be a series of illustrations, showing 
the exterior and interior of modern school 
buildings, with a description of their size, 
arrangement, cost, and manner of heating 
and ventilation; thus enabling the visitor to 
form at a glance, some conception as to the 
scope and importance of the school system 
in any city, town or village. It is not too 
early at this time for school boards to take 
the proper steps in this matter. 


THE RELATION OF THE PRINCIPALS TO 
THE SCHOOL BOARD. 


It is but an indirect relation that the 
principals of the public schcols of our city 
school systems bear to their respective 
School Boards, the superintendent forming, 
as it were, the connecting link. By him 
they are officially acquainted with the 
laws and edicts of that body, and while it is 
undoubtedly their right and privilege to 
petition, and, if occasion requires, to remon- 
strate and protest, the official channel con- 
necting them with the Board leads through 
the Superintendent’s office. 

This is as it should be, yet there are oc- 
casions when a more intimate and direct re- 
lationship between the School Board and 
the principals seems to be highly desirable. 

The adoption of a course of study or a 
series of text-books would seem to offer a 
proper opportunity for School Boards to 
profit by the experience of their corps of 
principals. The principals are the parties 
under whose immediate guidance and super- 
vision the course of study is to go into op- 
eration; they are the persons under whose 
directions the text-books are to be used; 
hence they should be among the most com- 
petent to advise whenever a change in the 
course of study or the series of text-books 
is contemplated, and School Boards should 
not hesitate to call for and profit by the 
opinion of their principals. It is true that 
the professional advice of the superinten- 
dent is at the command of the School Board, 
and that in cities where the proper rela- 
tions between him and his co-workers exist, 


it will in a measure reflect the opinions of 
the principals, yet his advice will in almost 
every case bear the stamp of his own indi. 
vidual opinion to a greater extent than the 
superiority of his position seems to warrant, 

Here an intimate and direct relationship 
between the School Board and the princi. 
pals seems to offer superior advantages, and 
while the principals need not have an 
actual vote in the matter of changing the 
curriculum or the series of text-books, 
they should be required to fully discuss the 
subject at one of their meetings and to 
formulate and submit to the Board the de. 
cision arrived at. They should be permit. 
ted to appear in delegation before the Com. 
mittee on Text Books and Graded Course 
of Instruction to voice their opinion and 
give such information and advice as seems 
proper and called for. 


VACCINATION AND THE BOARD'S 
AUTHORITY. 


In quite a number of cities the Boards of 
Education have adopted rules by which the 
children who are not vaccinated are exclud- 
ed from the schools. This course is open 
to a legal question and more particularly 
when a rule of this kind is in conflict with 
the state school laws. 

A test case will soon come up before the 
Milwaukee school board. A physician who 
is not a believer in vaccination, and whose 
child has been excluded from the schools of 
that city upon the grounds that the child is 
not vaccinated, has decided to take legal 
steps and thus force the board to admit the 
pupil. The city attorney rendered an opin- 
ion as to the legality of the board’s position 
in the matter which sustains the board, and 
is summed up in the following: 

“First—That rules, regulations or stat- 
utes requiring vaccination of children be- 
fore their entrance into public schools are 
valid. 

“Second-—That the school board under 
the power conferred upon it by the iegisla- 
ture had authority to adopt the rule in 
question.’ 

Statistics on vaccination show the follow- 
ing: In Germany vaccination is compulso- 
ry; in France it is not. In Germany the 
total mortality in the entire country from 
small-pox was 168. In Paris alone during 
the same year it was 382. In Alcase the 
annual mortality per 100,000 from small-pox 
has fallen, since the annexation of the pro- 
vince to Germany, from 2.14 to 0.22 The 
citizens of Zurich voted to do away with 
compulsory vaccination in 1883. The num- 
ber of deaths from small-pox in 1882 was 3; 
in 1883, 8; in 1885, 52; and in 1886, 85, ac- 
cording to The Medical Record, authority 
for the foregoing. 


The attention of superintendents and 
school boards is called to the advertisement 
of the School Board Bureau, which offers 
exceptional facilities for procuring teachers. 
It aims to keep in communication with a 
splendid list of teachers. : 
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SELIM H. PEABODY, 


Chr. of World’s Fair Edacational Exhibit, Chicago, Ill. 


SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS. 


SALARIES PAID IN DIFFERENT CITIES~—INTERESTING 


COMPARISONS, 


Judging from a comparison of the salaries re- 
ceived by city superintendents and principals of 
high schools, it pays better to ke a high school 
principal than to enjoy the distinction of being su- 
perintendent. Taking the general average, the 
salary of superintendents slightly exceeds that of 
high school principals in the cities, though there are 
numerous exceptions, but the difference is more than 
neutralized by the worry to which the suyerintend- 
ent is subjected as the time of election draws near, 
and by the advantages high school principals have 
over superintendents during the summer vacation. 
While the high school principal is taking a rest dur- 
ing the heated term, the superintendent is engaged 
in perspiring over the examination papers of appli- 
cants for positions and pouring over long tabular 
statements required for his annual report. In the 
cities of the larger class, that is where theschool en- 
rollment exceeds 10,000 pupils, superintendents are 
paid from $2,500 to $5,000, while in the same cities 
the annual stipend of high school principals rarely 
falls below the same minimum, though the maxi- 
mum is also seldom reached. The following table 


willserve to show about how salaries run in cities 
of this class: 
Superintendent High School 


of Schools Principals, 
Cambridge, Mass., 83,000 $3,000 
San Francisco, Cal., 4,000 2,500 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 5,000 5,000 
Syracuse, N. Y., 2,500 2,500 
Kansas City, Mo,, 3,600 2,430 
Columbus, O., 3,000 2,750 
Louisville, Ky., 2,500 2,250 
Allegheny, Pa., 2,500 1,700 
Buffalo, N. Y., 5,000 2,500 
Philadelphia, Pa., 5,000 4,000 
Baltimore, Md., 2,500 2,400 
Worcester, Mass., 3,500 3,000 
Rochester, N. Y., 2,500 2.306 
Minneapolis, Minn., - 4,000 3,000 
Milwaukee, Wis., 4,000 3,000 


Taking the cities whose public schcol enrollment 
does not reach 10,000, but is in excess of 5,000, it ap- 
pears that the minimum salary of the higher class 
cities constitute the maximum salary, as shown by 
the following cities : 


Atlanta, Ga., 2,700 1,700 
Sacramento, Cal., 2,700 2,500 
Bridgeport, Ct., 2,500 2,200 
Somerville, Mass., 2,500 2,400 
Troy, N. Y., 2,300 2,100 
Muskegon, Mich., 2,500 1,800 
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Superintendent High School 


of Schools. Principal. 
Terre Haute, Ind., 2,500 1,400 
Hoboken, N. J., 2,200 1,550 
Evansville, Ind., 2,750 1,500 
Findlay, O., 2,000 1,200 
Memphis, Tenn., 2,400 1,300 
Harrisburg, Pa., 1,800 1,100 
New Bedford, Mass., 3,000 2,750 
Seattle, Wash., 3,000 2,250 
Long Island City, N. Y., 2,000 2,000 
Lynn, Mass., 2,500 2,500 


Superintendents in cities containing a public 
school population of not less than 3,000 and not 
more than 5,000 seem to fare as well as those in the 
class enumerated above, most of them receiving at 
least $2,000 annually for their services, and a con- 
siderable number more. Some of these cities ap- 
pear in the following list : 


Canton, O., $2,250 $1,300 
Elizabeth, N. J., 700 1,000 
Newburgh, N, Y., 1,800 1,800 
Rockford, IIl., 2,000 1,700 
Sedalia, Mo., 2,250 1,260 
Dubuque, I[a., 1,800 
Lewiston, Me., 1,700 1,700 
Manchester, N. H., 2,000 2,000 
Racine, Wis., 1,200 2,200 
Binghamton, N. Y., 2,300 2,000 
Chester, Pa., 1,500 1,000 
Williamsport, Pa., 1,800 1,350 
Bloomington, IIl., 1,800 1,200 
Pensacola, Fla., 900 1,600 
Birmingham, Ala., 2,500 1,350 
Springfield, Ill. 2,531 1,800 
Pittsfield, Mass., 1,800 1,800 
Bay City, Mich., 2,250 1,400 
La Crosse, Wis., 2;400 1,400 
Springfield, O., 2,000 1,400 
Jacksonville, Fla., 1,200 1,500 
Dallas, Tex., 2,500 2,000 
Elmira, N. Y., 1 800 2,000 
Burlington, Ia., 1,900 1,500 
New Albany. Ind., 1,300 1,200 
Springtield Il., 2,100 1,600 
Holyoke, Mass., 2,300 2,200 
Fitchburg, Mass., 2,500 2,100 
Lynchburg, Va., 1,580 1,200 
Augusta, Ga., 1,800 1,500 
Lexington, Ky., 1,000 

Lafayette, Ind., 1,800 1,500 
Taunton, 2,150 2,000 
Meriden, Conn., 1,000 2,000 
Chelsea, Mass., 2.400 2,200 
Lincoln, Neb., 2,800 2,000 
Davenport, Ia., 2,000 1,500 
Pawtucket, R. I, 2,300 2,000 


Taking the cities whose school enrollment falls 
below 3,000 but not below 1,000, it will be found 
that superintendents and high school principals 
draw nearly equivalent salaries, the difference being 
naturally much less than in larger cities, where the 
supervisory duties of superintendents are greatly 
increased, while the mark required of high school 
principals is relatively not much greater. In cities 
of this class the salaries fluctuate between $1.000 
and $1,500. There are a few cities, however, where 
considerable liberality is shown in fixing salaries. 
For instance, Ann Arbor, Mich., with an enrol)ment 
of 2,036, pays the city superintendent $2,200, or at 
the rate of more than one dollar per pupil; Helena. 
Mont., whose school population is but 1750, is even 
more liberal, the superintendent receiving $2,500; 
West Superior, Wis., pays its superintendent of 
schools $2,400 and is high school principal $2,000, 
and its school population 1s 2,225. 

& On the other hand, some of the New English cities 
display a spirit of opposite tendency. The su- 
perintendent of New Britain, Conn, receives $600 
for a year’s work; Rockville, Conn, just half that 
munificent salary, and Rochester, N. H., $450. Some 
Southern places are even more economical. In 
Pine Bluff, Ark., the principal of the high school bas 


to perform the duties of superintendent, and Hot 
Springs, Ark., manages to get along without a su- 
perintendent, as does Hyde Park, Mass., Dubuque, 
Ta., Jacksonville, [ll., and Elmira, N. Y. Holyoke, 
Mass., and Lynn, Mass, allow their superintendents 
$200 each for a horse. In La Crosse, Wis., the su- 
perintendent is required to combine the duties of 
the secretary of the School Board with his own. 

While superintendents in most of the two or 
three hundred cities whose school population varies 
from 1,000 to 3,000 do not receive to exceed $1,500 
per annum, some exceptions may be noted, and in 
most of them the salaries of high school principals 
keep pace with those of the superintendents. In 
the following cities the superintendents draw $1,800 
per year: E. Weymouth, Mass., Shenandoah, Pa., 
Austin, Tex., Bradford, Pa, Biddeford, Me., Hor- 
nellsville, N. Y., Bayonne, N.J., Fremont, O., Ba- 
tavia, N. Y., Janesville, Wis., Clinton, Mass , North- 
ampton, Mass., Beatrice, Neb., Ironwood, Mich., 
Portsmouth, O., Tiffin, O. 

In the following cities of the same class the su- 
perintendents draw $2,000 each: Ithaca, N. Y., 
Geneva N. Y., Chillicothe, O., Saratoga Springs, N. 
Y., Ft. Smith, Ark., Waco, Tex., Newark, O., Nor- 
wich, N. Y., Portsmouth, N. H., Ishpeming, Mich., 


Santa Barbara, Cal., Pasadena, Cal., East St. 
Louis, Il. 


Still larger salaries are paid in the following 
cities of the same class: Marlboro, Mass., $2,500; 
New Brunswick, N. J., $2,500; Newport, R. L., 
$2,500; Hamilton, O., $3,000; Spokane, Wash., $2,500; 
West Superior, Wis., $2,400; Helena, Mont., $2,500; 
Ann Arbor, Mich., $2,200. 


WHAT’S THE MATTER? 


Eprror ScHoout BoaRD JOURNAL. 


In your December Holiday number you published 
an item stating that Inspector Stevens recently 
distributed a package of “Robacher’s disinfectant” 
to each member of the Joliet, Illinois, School Board, 
and although the article was quite expensive the 
Board contemplated using it. 

What is the matter with this Board that it re- 
quires a disinfectant? Or, is it simply another 
case of want of Ventilation and Sanitary Appliances 
in their School Building? 


COULD NOT DO BETTER. 


Those who are looking for an opportunity could 
not do better than consider the following: 

The College Temple, located at Newnan, Ga., is 
offered for sale. The owner and professor died re- 
cently and the wife who is continuing the school 
with good patronage has now concluded to dispose 
of the entire institution. The price asked is less than 


one half of the original cost. See advertisement on 
another page. 





Cc. P. SMITH, 
Member of School Board, Dallas, Tex. 
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THE TEXT-BOOK QUESTION. Average daily attendance............. 8,004,275 
es a 02 1.40is 69 5ss00 ese ddes: 100,068 

This is a serious problem which has not been al- Percentage of increase.............. 1.27 , 
together satisfactorily solved, yet we trust the time Ratio Ol EWTOUMENE.... ..ccccccccce 65. Co 
is near at hand when free text-books will be found Aggregate No. of days’ attendance..... 1,076,613,716 cit 
in all of our schools. Average No. days schools were kept... 134.5 cal 
ADVANTAGES TO BE GAINED BY FREE TEXT BOOKS. Increas in day8...........ss0se see: 09 fre 
The cost must be greatly lessened as books Average No. days attended by pupils... 87.6 ing 
bought in quantity are bought much cheaper thar = Number of public schoolhouses....... 216,330 sal 
by retail; besides the same book will serve four to Value of all public school property... . $323,573,532 Ne 
five, whereas it usually serves but one now. Just IN iiss svn ccddiewes vcesceceess: $23,965,822 col 
how these books shall be purchased is a vexed Percentage of increase.............. 8.00 ior 
question hard to settle, and perhaps the most diffi- Value per capita of population....... 5.31 On 
cult point to satisfactorily settle. Some states have Value per capita of Av. attendance. . $40.42 Pre 
let by contract for a term of years, when it wassoon = Ny mber of teachers: the 
found the book fell behind the present advancing ie usedanecueeves 124,929 to 
stride of educational books. Our booksellers, in Wismnies, .o.<sccucsccceceveceecees 997 302 sch 
competition, are forced to bring out new changes; to —_—_— ry 
keep up with the times which contractors for a MM ee AEE AGAG. SRC CORR RM 352,231 one 
term of years would fail todo. Some states have Percentage of male teachers.... ..... 39.5 ads 
gone into the wholesale publishing busin+ss to fur- Average monthly wages of teachers: lay 
nish their own books, and have found that some- ei sana hu keekde eves haeeaed4 $42 43 anc 
thing more than capital is needed, to furnish us Decrease .... 2.6... ss seee ee eeeeeeees O4 ; ; ne ee sch 
with the best class of books. I am of the opinion Bemales ... 2.6.20. eee eee eee eens 3427 eiaiaeet dies ene aac a ‘ail or 
that we should do nothing to cripple our large is cnnvccewsnsanes asec weeenes 32 ; . are. oth 

school book publishers, rather induce them to put FINANCES. SOME INSTRUCTIONS TO JANITORS. ly 
a number one article into the market. tevenue: inte 
I have been of the opinion for some time, that From permanent funds...........+- $9,825,127 It will be well for janitors to observe the follow- leg 
what is known as the Township text-book system From State taxes........ccccccscees 25,177,067 ing instructions when using anthracite coal: bly 
must lead to good results. Let all the books in odd From local taxes. ........-++eeeee ees 88,328,385 First. When using a small grade of anthracite hea 
numbered towns be the same; those in the even From other sources........ +++ +++: 8,794,43L fuel, janitor should keep a very thin layer of fuel, jhe 
numered towns of another class or make, then on vine niadoune 81:32.125,010 from two to four inches deep, on the grates until tha 
the first of each year change books by townships. mnie oi altel Heri x nt, the building is thoroughly warmed, when the the 
By having four consecutive towns to have different pe a ee quantity can be increased if desired to bank the love 

; Permanent funds................--- v4 l ; 

thake of books the change could be repeated until ein tamen 19.1 ~~ ‘fres. ‘ — call Ling 
the books are worn out. x ee Terran ne ene nneee 4 Second. W hen throwing in fuel, janitors should sch 
The greatest advantags to be gained, seems to ROE TUMDEN «54s 08s inves + ss susscenes a ~ aim to scatter it evenly over the grate surface; they the 
me is in the convenience of books to use as soon as ee olla lalalaliii e should not throw it all in one place. salc 
a class or pupil has finished a course. It often hap- oo ‘di To 299.904.1000 Third. ; When warming the buildings in the ven 

pens that pupils are held back for wants of books. he —_ gn —— "987 048 morving, janitor should throw on one or two shovel- 
Mr. Jones is going to move in another month into a ee _ re t _* 87 ona ate fuls of coal every ten to fifteen minutes. This will wc 
a neighborhood where they use an entirely differ- ra 0 . eachers and supts ... nana avoid deadening of tires and greatly facilitate the 

ent text-book; his five children have finished a i i lahat warming of the school rooms. : 
grade and cannot go on with the class as it would WOE iiss sere seccescesonesers aces $132,129,600 Fourth. When = fine grade of coal is used on T 
be an injudicious expense to buy $15.00 worth of Ses 28 861.660 — naira me — a. us ie om me 
books and be compelled to lay them on the shelf at Se i alt i ating cee eaals = 719 for stirring the fires. By passing the edge over the im 
the end of the month. A thousand and one pretty oe ee ae peer of a le ti hat ” surface of the grate, underneath the fuel, the ashes the 
excuses with a shade of reason oftentimes come in paprermen eee 3144 will drop through into the ashpan and the fires burn vol 
answer to a teacher’s request for books; thus teach- — aoenes a ant more easly and quickly than when scraper is used, ~ 
ers are crippled continually for want of proper ma- eons ce penton os 2 : : ea Oerxs — Fifth. Janitorsshould notice carefully that the to ¢ 
terial with which to work to an advantage. Of " y pes oe “ eer i ote 8.9 ashpans — free from ashes. : we 
course it would be necessary to use some precau- es es Mag Ht te sone es os ‘- a -s Sixth. Janitors should Bee that the windows for 7 ] 
tion in dealing out the book justly and keeping ‘ ora eee. eon . . " ‘ aw _— fresh air on the windward side of the building are ~~ 
them properly handled by the pupils. mount of permanent invested funds. . 5120,130,200 opened and those on the opposite side closed. This ven 
Some argue that inasmuch as the books are with- vaildiee assist in warming the rooms of the "' 
es to the children they would destroy them _ Teachers are requested to examine the adver- Seventh. Janitorsshould visit the school rooms Sch 

: os tisement of the School Board Bureau on another’, ; ; se 
Right here is a grand chance to teach cur Ameri- page. Its facilities for placing teachers are unex- fy SHS SG HH, Se Te hapa to see the the 
can children loyalty, more loyalty than sitting un- celled the teachers are properly regulating the temper. The 
der the “stars and stripes” as they whip out $20.00 ve manre ature of rooms and to receive or give such instruc cou 
to the breeze in a few short months. Children tions as may be needed. Wo 
should be given an opportunity to look zealously to ; ————_—— oe 
the interest of the public and by giving them ane nee we ee ee dep 
public property to hold in charge and to render an Supt. Meleney of Somerville, Mass., presented at Mrs 
keg teagan may will be made wiser and array of figures to show how Somerville was behind cha 
ens, In every way more loyal to their times in the matter of high schools. In public Spe 

country and its best interest. school pupils Somerville, he says, ranks seventh in the 

G. R. Gutiikson, Grafton, N. D. the state, Boston, Worcester, Cambridge, Lowell, up 

EVERYTHING IN sounensen . Fal} River and Lynn being larger. the 
ORM. The percentage of pupils graduating from the ame 

AN INTERESTING SUMMARY OF STATISTICS OF THE grammar schools, based upon average membership at 1 
COMMON SCHUOLS. in all the schools, is as follows: Newton, 5.3 pe trik 

The following statement is made up by the De- cent.; Somerville and Salem, 4.7; Cambridge, 39; N 
partment of Education at Washington from returns Lynn and New Bedford, 3.5; Springfield, 3 10; W or- par 
for 1888-89, with the exeption of a small fraction, cester, 3.0; Malden, 29; Lowell, 26. The percen- que 

which is derived from 1887-88. The numbers here tage of all the high school pupils to the total mem for 
given are therefore subject to future correction. bership in all the schools is as follows: Newtop, pos 
The percentages, however, will not be appreciably 11.3 per cent.; Fitchburg, 8.4; Chelsea, 7.7; Salem, T 
altered. ae 7.5; Malden, 7.3; New Bedford, 7.2, and Somerville foll 

P. ; i a _ and Worcester, 65. The percentage graduating is; hoe 
opulation of the United States....... 60,971,114 : on a 88 98 8: Fall River, 25.3: Holyoke. 231; _ 
No. pupils in common schools......... 12,291,259 ir (Bogie) a ae ae oo aan” ae Col 
BaOOUNOD...« «<ccecees...... "220,903 Malden, 22.5; Lynn (Latin), 18; New Bedford, 17.7; edu 
Percentage ............-. a nei a 1 83 WM. FERRIS, Salem, 16; Lowell, 15.6, Newton, 15.4; Fitchburg, 15; E 
Enrolled per capita of population. sig 909 Member of Schoo! Board, Somerville, 14.4; Lawrence, 13.1; Worcester, 13) dite 

tees aU, Brooklyn, N, ¥. Chelsea, 12.5. 
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HOW IS THIS, GENTLEMEN? 


An interesting illustration of the Chicago City 
Council’s attitude toward the School Board of that 
city was’ given at the last meeting The board 
called the aldermen’s attention to the desirability, 
from the standpoint of popular education, of pass- 
ing an ordinance prohibiting the licensing of 
saloons within 200 feet of a public-school building. 
Notwithstanding a protest or two, a majority of the 
council promptly referred the matter to the obliv- 
ion of a pigeon hole in the license committee’s desk. 
One of the localpapers says that “it must not be 
Presumed from this that 
the council is indifferent 
to the walfare of the 
schools. On the contra- 
ry the alderman think 
very well indeed of the 
schools. If the question 
lay between the schools 
and the churches, or the 
schools and the banks, 
or the schools and any 
other institution of mere- 
ly ordinary aldermanic 
interest, the municipal 
legislature would proba- 
bly be found arrayed 
heartily on the side of 
ghe schools. It is not 
that they love the school 
the less but that they 
love the saloon the more. 
The conservation of the 
schools is a sentiment; 
the conservation of the 
saloon a high and _ fer- 
vent passion.” 





WORLD’S FAIR EX- 
HIBITS. 


The Indiana Board of 
Managers of the World's 
Fair has planned to have 
the School Boards collect 
voluntary contributions 
from teachers and pupils 
to defray the expenses of 
the exhibit from the state 
in 1893. Two collections 
will be made, one in No- 
vember and one in Feb- 
ruary. 

The Decatur, Indiana, 
School Board has passed 
the following: Resolved, 
That we favor the en- 


couragement of the Millard a J. 
World’s Fair Commis- A. J. Mills, 


sioners of Indiana, one 
department of which 
Mrs. S. 8. Harrell is 
chairman, and would re- 
spectfully suggest that 
the teachers who take 
up contributions report 
the names of the contributors, as well as the 
amounts contributed, to the proper school trustees, 


at the time payment is made of the funds con- 
tributed. 


Mrs. E. F. Warren, Chief of the Educational De- 
partment of the Texas World’s Fair Managers, re- 
quests that the funds assessed against each county 
for the World’s Fair exhibit, be raised as far as 
possible, in the public schools. 


The Chicago Board of Education has passed the 
following: Resolved, That it is the opinion of this 
board that there should be a building at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition devoted exclusively to the 
educational interests of the country. 


A. D. Shepard, 


Thos. Cusack, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Erie, Pa. A communication from the commis- 
sioner of education, requesting that photographs of 
principal school buildings interior and exterior views 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Moses H. Waters, M. D, 


Denver, Col. 
J.C. Westherred, 
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be taken for exhibition purposes at the World’s 
Fair, was referred to the text book committee with 
power. 

Superintendent Jeffreys, of the Alameda Co., Cal., 
World’s Fair Association asked the permission of the 
board to distribute circulars in the various schools. 
The circulars state a scheme whereby the association 
will give prizes to the pupils disposing of the most 
certificates of the association. 

Superintendent Day, of Cleveland, Ohio, received 


a letter from the Bureau af Education, at Washing- 
ton, asking that a full display be made at the 
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PHYSICAL CULTURE ITEMS. 


R. T. Crane, of Chicago, offers to establish a 
manual training-school at the Linden School and 
provide for teachers and material for one year. 
Referred to the Committee on Scuool Management. 


A petition was sent to the School Board of New- 
ark, N. J., from the local turnverein societies, for 
the introduction of gymnastic exercises in the 
public schools, the schools to be divided into four 
districts, with a male instructor for each district, at 
a salary of $1,000. The petition recommends 
daily teachers in turning at the 
high and the grammar schools. 
| The total cost of this new idea 
| is estimated at $4,000. 
| 


The School Board of Pawn- 
tucket, R. I., will adopt the 
Ling or Swedish system of 
gymnastics for all the schools, 
and the Superintendent is au- 
thorized to secure a competent 
instructor to teach the system 
to the public school teachers, 

they in turn to teach the pupils. 
It is intended when the system 
is fairly introduced to employ 
a supervisor to teach the High 
School pupils and to direct the 
gymnastic teaching in all the 
schools. The services of C. O. 
Collins have been secured. 


The Boston, Mass., Commit- 
tee on Physical Training report- 
ed that they were in hearty 
accord with the order passed 
by the City Council regarding 
the establishment of swimming 
lessons in the public schools, 
: but that they could not see 
} ij / the way in which, under the 
yy present condition of school af- 
faire, it could be carried out. 
The lessons certainly could not 
be taught during school hours, 
and the committee has no au- 
thority over the pupils outside 
of school hours. ‘the board 
recommended, however, the 
construction of a bath. 


The Board of Education of 
Duluth, Minn., has engaged, 
for a year, the Professor of 
Physical Culture of the Turn 
Verein Society, and that socie- 
ty has granted the use of its 
rooms to the Board for special 





aes 


A. Magnan. ’ Thos. G. Wods, Gus. Sauer, 
Manistee, Mich. Covington, Ky. Newport, Ky. instruction to teachers on cer- 
Jas. E. Barber, F. E_ Sands, 


Binghampton, N. J. 


G. W. Early, 
Terre Haute, Ind. Columbus, O. 
Lewis Miller, 
Akron, O. 

Wm. McVomsey, 


Tacoma, Wash. Lancaster, Pa. 


PROMINENT AMERICAN SCHOOL OFFICIALS. 


World’s Fair. A _ display of the Cleveland 
schools at the Centennial Exposition, in Phila- 
delphia, was pronounced the best in the United 
States. Cleveland will take immediate action upon 
exhibits for the World’s Fair, in 1893. 


The Milwaukee Board of Education passed the 
following: 

Resolved, That the president appoint a commit- 
tee of six members to be known as the World’s 
Fair committee who shall be entrusted with the 
work of devising such plans as will be necessary to 
present in a creditable manner the various interest- 
ing details and the best results of our public +chool 
system, and that the president and superintendent 


of this board be made advisory members of this 
committee. 


Read the Teachers’ Bureau advertisement. 


Meriden, (Conn. 


J.8 Lyle, 
Covington, Ky. 


tain days of the week. Supt. 
Denfield says: “neatly all of the 
teachers who are physically 
able to do so, are taking instruc- 
tion, Saturday morning. Some 


take instruction on Wednesday 
evenings, also. ; 
The success of the work is 


very marked, in our schools, the children them- 
selves being very much interested, and with hard- 
ly an exception the exercises are entered into 
with spirit. The Bourd is progressive, and feels 
that the benefit to be derived is not to be measured 
by the amount of money expended.” 


L. A. Wilson, 
Dallas, Tex. 


HIGH PRICED SCHOOL BOARD. 


St. Louis tax-payers will pay exactly $5,928.15 for 
the privilege of choosing the last installed members 
of the School Board. This bill includes rental of 
polling places, pay of judges and clerks of election 
and cost of printing tickets. The judges and clerks 


receive $3 apiece for their services and tae owners 
of polling places are paid 85 for the use of their 
rooms, 
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BOOK NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


History or THE Batre or Lake Erte, and mis- 
cellaneous papers, by Hon. Geo. Bancroft, with 
Life and Writings of George Bancroft, by Oliver 
se Published by Robert Bonner’s Sons, New 

‘ork. 


This book contains Mr. Bancroft’s description of 
the battle of Lake Erie, illustrated, a description 
of a day with Lord Byron at Leghorn, a brief 
biography of Edward Everett, the author’s warm- 
est friend, a eulogy upon Geo. Washington, and a 
biography of George Bancroft by Oliver Dyer. In 
view of the author’s careful uttention to accuracy 
of facts presented in his bright, entertaining style 
and the biographer's interesting sketch of him, the 
book is a most valuable addition for supplementary 
history work. 


Tue Batrie or GerryssurG, 1863, by Samuel 
Adams Drake. Published by Lee & Shephard, 
Boston. 
One peculiarly interesting feature of this work is 

the constant use of the figure of vision, by which 

the successive events are vividly presented. He 
gives a full description of the physical features of 
the surrounding country, showing their advantages 
and obstacles, to the success of the battle. It is 
another excellent supplementary history work, and 
the excellent rythmic choice of language makes it 
a rare literary gem. 


JAS. F. BRENNAN, 
Pres. Schou! Board, Peterborough, N. H. 


MASTERPIECES oF AMERICAN LITERATURE, with bio- 
graphical sketches, selected and published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


This volume was published in response to a re- 
quest of the Boston school authorities for a com- 
pilation of selections from American authors, es- 
pecially suitable for use in advanced grammar 
schools. The book admirably fulfills its purpose 
of representing characteristic productions of the 
best of American writers, among whom are Bryant, 
Irving, Franklin, Holmes, Hawthorne, Whittier, 
Thoreau, O'Reilly, Lowell, Emerson, Webster and 
Longfellow. 

Perhaps the selections in each instance are not 
the best of each author, but that is explained by 
the effort to have the selections varied in character. 
Such a book will not only cultivate oratorical 
powers but will instil into the minds of pupils a 
taste for good literature, and the teacher who suc- 


ceeds in this alone has laid the foundation for an 
education. 


THE VoyaGE AND OTHER ENGLISH Essays FRoM THE 
SKETCH Book, No. 25 of the Riverside Literature 
Series, by Washington Irving, published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


The publishers of this series have “caught a happy 
thought” in bringing selections from the very best 
literature, in handy, cheap form, within the reach 
of all. Whole pieces of literature calculated to 


leave an impression of style, literary composition, 
and character of the author, upon the pupil’s mind 
must eventually replace the readers, of which the 
chief aim is to drill in oratorical style, and in a 
measure losing sight of the fact that before the 
thought can be properly expressed it must be fully 
conceived, and in which the selections are so short 


A. J. CHENEY, 
American Book Co., Chicago. 


that the thought to be conceived is often lost. The 
above book containes, The Voyage, Westminster 
Abbey, The Spectre Bridegroom, Christmas Day, 
The Stage-Coach, The Angler, Rural Life in Eng- 
land, and The Country Church. 


Pocket Manuva oF Ruues oF ORDER FOR DELIB- 
ERATIVE ASSEMBLIES, by Lieut. Col. Henry M. 
Robert. Published by S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago; 
one hundred and thirtieth thousand. 

Every phase of modern progress, industrial, social 
and intellectual, calls for meetings and organization. 
Organization presupposes a presiding officer and a 
recognized standard of procedure, with which the 
presiding officer, at least, should be thoroughly con- 
versant. Judging by the long list of compliments 
received from the presiding officers of all grades of 
deliberative bodies, the standard in this country is 
this little book. The introduction is a clear digest 
of parliamentary law and practice. Part first con- 
sists of the “Rules” themselves, based on the 


G. P. 
Pres. Board of Education, Elizabeth, N. J. 


MATTHEWS. 


methods of Congress. Part second shows how to 
organize and conduct all sorts of meetings. The 
index and notes enable the presiding officer who 
gets in a tight place to look up the point at issue-- 
while the gentleman is stating his point of order— 
and promptly decide. 
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Borany For Pusiic Scxoots, by Abbie G. Hall, 
Published by Geo. Sherwood & Co., Chicago. 


The beauty of the illustrations first attracts the 
attention on opening this book. Why should not 
the children have the best tne engraver and printer 
can do? The plan of the book begins as it should, 
with planting seeds and bulbs in all sorts of recep. 
tacles in the school room and watching, day after 
day, their germination and growth. Soon, of course, 
pupils must go to the woods and fields, the book 
directing them what to look for and how to prepare 
their work. When they have learned something 
new, for which a name is needed, it is given them, 
pronounced. This natural, investigating, develop. 
ing course is followed till they are ready for plant 
analysis, for which ample and attractive provision 
is made. It isan admirable book, every way, and 
deserves the success it has won, and much more, 
sure to come. 

Puysics By ExpeERIMENT, by Edward R. Shaw, Ph, 


D. published by Effingham, Maynard & Co., New 
York. 


This is a very clever text-book. It will please the 
expert, because it is modern and correct, and 
principles and theories of slight practical value are 
given very little attention. It will satisfy the 
teacher, because it is prepared on sound peda. 
gogical principles: It will delight the student, be- 
cause from cover to cover he is simply finding out 
things for himself directed by teacher and book, 


JOHN A. M. PASSMORE, 
American Book Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


He isn’t merely looking on while “the professor 
performs those wonderful experiments. 

The plan is inductive; the book does not begil 
with a definition of matter. We miss the familia 
pictures. The illustrations are new, and generally 
represent apparatus which the student can easily 
obtain or make. The author has avoided the usual 
mistake of occasionally going too deep for the 
average pupil, and his explanations—of the dynam#, 
for instance— are explanatory. 


Tue Cuorce or Books, by Frederick Harrison. 
Published by Albert, Scott & Co., Chicago; Book 
lover’s edition. 


Another of the “daintie devices” of this firm- 
high literary merit supplemented by artisti¢ 
printing and binding. 

“How to Read”, which threatens to become a los 
art in these days of short novels and hurry, j 
the subject of the first chapter. “Poets of th 
old world,” “Poets of the modern world” and “The 
misuse of books” are the titles of the three 
maining parts. Evidently the writer isa genuif? 
lover of books. 

Such books are of the highest interest to 
veteran reader and the greatest advantage to the 
whose literary taste is forming. 


The Escanaba, Mich., School Board will open 
night school, 
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« TEACHERS’+ BEPARTMENT. ° 


Devoted to Practical School Work and the Relation of the 
Teacher to the School Board. 


Beginning with this issue, the ScHooL BoaRD JouRNAL will 
maiotain a Teachers’ Department. Contributions dwelling 
upon actions or rules affecting the teacher’s re'ation to the 
school and the school board will be gratefully received. 


At Utica, N. Y., the 
custom has been tu 
allow a teacher three 
weeks absence during 
a term for sickness in 
the family This rule 
has been amended 
so that only the salar- 
ies of those who are 
absent on account of 
their own sickness or 
y, because of death in 
P the family will be al- 

lowed. ¢ 

Supt Carlisle of Austin, Tex , has been obliged 
to hold a special examination, rendered necessary 
on account of the great scarcity of teachers in some 
sections of the state.. he reports from some coun- 
ties show that from five to twenty schools are not 
yet supplied with teachers. There is a scarcity of 
teachers in Tennessee also. 


The committee of the Normal School of Balti- 
more, Md., reported favorably on the communica- 
tian of Prof. E. B. Prettyman, principal, that grad- 
uates of the Normal School prior to June, 1887, 
with a graduating scholarship average of 85 or over 
shall be eligible to any position in a primary or 
grammar school for ten years from the date of 
their graduation, as is the case with the female 
high schools. The matter was referred to the com- 
mittee on examinations. 

The Brooklyn school by-laws contain the fullow- 
ing provisions: “No teacher in the service of this 
Board shall receive more salary than the amount 
fixed by these rules for the grade in which the 
teacher is employed; except that, when the grade 
of a school or of a class is reduced, the pay of any 
teacher whose position is effected thereby shall not 
be reduced during one year thereafter unless in the 
meantime such teacher accept appointment at a 
less salary in another school. Under the foregoing 

provision a change from the seventh primary grade 


to the sixth primary grade shall be regarded asa 
reduction of grade.” 


SALARIES. 


Troy, N. Y.; city superintendent $2,300. 

Moline, Fll., manual training teacher, $1,200. 
Logansport, Il].; teacher of English $70 a month. 
Boston, Mass.; prin. of Agassiz school, $700 a year. 


Manchester, N. H., Mrs. Carrie E. Mason, gade, 
$450. 

Worcester, Mass., high school assistant, $600 a 
year. 


Waterbury, Conn.; principal of high school, $1500 
a year. 


Bradford, Pa., assistants in high school, $80 per 
month. 

Elgin, Ill.; janitors of eight room buildings $45 
per month. 

Providence, R. I.; supervisor of primary schools, 
$1,000 a year. 

Council Bluffs, Ia.; grade ‘teachers $40 a month; 
snbstitutes, $20. 

Youngstown, O.; Miss M. R. 
ward school, $850 a year. 

Somerville, Mass., Miss Fay, principal of a ward 
school, $675 per annum. 

Portsmouth, N. H., Miss Pierce, principal of a 
graded school, $1,000 per annum. 

Alleghany, Pa., city superintendent, $2,500; sec- 
retary, 31.200; drawing teacher. $800. 


Byron, teacher in 


Pittsburgh, Pa., ward principals, $1,500; teacher 
of physics in the high school, $1,200. 


Omaha, Neb.; pays two substitute teachers $90 a 
month for the same grade of work for which regu- 
lar teachers receive $70; the teacher of music re- 
ceives $800 a year. 


New York City; average salary of janitors $1100, 
in the largest school, $3000, the salaries of all jani- 
tors are to be raised 10 per cent. It will require 
$17,000 more a year to meet this increase. 


Supt. Gowing, of Nassau, N. H.,in determining 
the action to be taken by the Board of Education up- 
on the teachers to have their salaries increased col- 
lected the following important facts: Amount of 
salary paid per pupil: 


Nashua,..........812.04 Rockland, Me,....$ 9.20 
| 16.10 Fall River,........ 10.70 
Manchester, ...... 11.90 Woburn,.......... 14.30 
EON i5%s cass 1330 Taunton,.......... 12.50 
[ee 11.00 
Providence, ...... LUO MGRGGR iscsi ccs 10.90 
Auburn, Me.,..... 10.20 Gloucester, ....... 12.20 
Fitchburg, .... .. 11.90 New Britain,...... 10,10 
Biddeford,........ M40 Concerta... ©. 66s 11.70 
Marlboro, ........ 10.00 Rutiland,.......... 13.00 
New Bedford,..... 2 Ser 13.40 
Portsmouth,...... 14.20 Bridgeport, ....... 10.50 
North Hampton,.. 12.60 Holyoke,.......... 16.80 
Woonsocket,...... 13.80 Chicopee,......... 9.10 
MGEGIOrG, ....665.. 1340 Haverhill, ........ 17.00 
Westfield,........ 14.90 Brattleboro, ...... 13.30 
Waltham, ........ 19.50 Somerville, ....... 12.80 
BPGen0en, isicssss VCO MAIGGRy. ¢ 650660065 17.10 

$472.64 


Divide this amount by the number of, cities 
named, 36, gives an average cost of salary per pupil 
of $13.13. 

EVENING SCHOOLS. 

Youngstown, O.; Lyde M. Gowan, $2 per night. 

Portland, O.; teachers in evening schools, $30 per 
month. 

Sap Francisco, Cal.; the salary of the teachers of 
stenography in the Commercial evening school was 
reduced from $115 to $60 a month. 


COMMITTEE MAKES 350 VISITS A YEAR. 


The rules of the Worcester, Mass., School Board 
require that in each case of promotion to the maxi- 
mum grade the teachers must be visited four times 
in the course of a year by at least four members of 
the committee on teachers, and that each candidate 
for promotion from the minimum to the medium 
grade must be recommended by the same commit- 
tee. This recommendation cannot, of course, be in- 
telligently made without visitation. Hence during 
the current half year the members of this sub-com- 
mittee are required at least four of them, to make 
115 visits for promotion and 60 visits to regularly 
assigned schools, or 175 visits in all. To do this, 
one-half day each week must be set apart, and then 
only about 15 minutes can be spent in each room. 


TEACHERS MUST VISIT PATRONS. 


At Nashville, Tenn, the School Board requires 
the teachers to visit parents or guardians of their 
pupils at least three times a year. 

The City Council directed that this rule of the 
Board be rescinded, wherupon the Board of Educa- 
tion passed the following: 

“Resolved that the Board of Education views this 
action of the City Council with regret and alarm, 
because the effect of its action is to bring this 
Board into contempt with the teachers and the 
pupils of the public schools and establishes a 
precedent, which if carried out tends to break down 
the whole system of the schools and the goverment 
of all departments of the city.” 

The Board declines to rescind its former rule. 

In explaining the position of the Board, Mr. 
Herman, a member, says: “The Board considers 


that the whole time of the teachers employed by 
the city should be devoted to the interest of the 
schools. The Board does not consider that teachers 
have a right to teach five hours a day and devote 
the balance of their time to another profession, so 
it was thought that the time not spent in school 
might be profitably devoted to getting acquainted 
with parents of the children they teach.” 

Mr. Morris says: “The Board never intended the 
obnoxius rule,as construed by the public, and Super- 
intendent Brown has been instructed to require ob- 
servance of the spirit of the rule and not its letter. 


SCOPE OF SEWING SCHOOLS. 


The committee on sewing at Springfield, Mass., 
report that this branch is now taught regularly 
and systematically in the 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th 
grades, each class being taught by the supervisor 
one hour ua week. The 4th grade begins by learn- 
ing the different stitches and finish by making a 
pillow-case. The 5th grade ends by making an- 
apron. The 6th grade cuts from pattern and makes 
a garment. The 7th drafts and cuts a pattern and 
makes garments fora doll,and would be able to cut 
loose-titting garments, like garments for children. 
When sewing was first introduced into the schools 
Mrs. Norton taught two hours a day and her salary 
was $300. Four years ago the 7th grade was taken 
and the salary was advanced to $600. The sewing 
classes have increased in number, until there are 
now 32 classes occupying 25 hours a week, and the 
training school class, which for the past three years 
has taken the noon hour, though now a part of the 
lesson comes before 12 o’clock. Eight of these 
classes are composed of two grades of work at the 
same time. In seven classes Mrs. Norton teaches 
without the regular teacher, giving her the disci- 
pline of the room to maintain. Since any increase > 
of salary there has been added by increase of num- 
ber of schools eight classes and the training school | 
class, the time necessary for this additional work 
being gained by doubling the classes. Because of 
this extra and harder work, the supervisor asks for 


an advance of salary of $100, making her salary $70v. - 


The committee on sewing recommend that the 
request be granted. 


HAPPY TEACHERS. 


There is joy among the married lady teachers in 
the Oakland school department over the action of 
the Board of Education in rescinding the Ruther- 
ford resolutions which required married wcmen 
with able bodied husbands to resign from the 
department. This resolution has been in effect 
two months and has worried many of the teachers. 
When Judge Green rendered his decision in the 
suit brought by Mrs. Marion that virtually settled 
these resolutions, as he held that teachers in Oak- 
land are only elected from year to year and could 
not be dismissed during their service except for 
cause. At the end of the year the contract expires 
and they must be re elected. The board, therefore, 
found that at the end of the year they can dismiss 
such teachers as they desire, and hence they would 
have no use for the Rutherford resolutions. 

The Committee on Rules and Regulations at a 
recent meeting agreed that the rule regarding 
single lady teachers who marry while in the depart- 
ment shall be rigidly enforced The fact that they 
wed shall be equal to their handing in their resig- 
nation. 


A SIN TO MARRY. 


In the eyes of the Minneapolis school authorities 
it seems to be a crime for one of the lady teachers 
to marry. Miss Emma G. Merrill, a teacher in the 
Jefferson school of six years standing, was called 
upon by Miss Jennison, one of the supervisors, who 
demanded her resignation then and there in the 
name of Supt. Bradley. The offense of which she 
was guilty was getting married last October and not 
informing the board of the fact and resigning. 
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SECTARIAN TEST REQUIRED. 


A suppressed feeling of intense bitterness is said 
to exist among the citizens of the Thirty-second 
ward of Pittsburgh, Pa. The question that is the 
cause of the impending trouble is the appointment 
of a young lady who is a member of the Catholic 
church to teach in the Mt. Washington public 
school. Heretofore the school board has strenu- 
ously opposed the employment of a Catholic, and 
as soon as the present appointment became known, 
it is reported that a wave of indignation swept over 
the hill. The lady in question is highly respected, 


but the opposition to her appointment, it is alleged, . 


arises from the desire of the people to keep the 
public school free from any influence of the Catho- 
lic church. It is likely that the question will be 
made an issue at the coming election. 


A communication was received from the “Ameri- 
can Patriotic League, No. 1, of California,” asking 
that an American and Protestant be appointed to 
fill the position made vacant by the removal of 
Professor Knowlton of the Boys’ High School at 
San Francisco. This communication aroused the 
wrath of Director Dunn, who thought it outrageous 
that anybody should presume to ask the Board of 
Education to discrimminate in favor of any color, 
os or creed. The communication was placed on 
file. 


NEW RULES FOR TEACHERS. 


The New Jersey State Board of Education 
recently made some important changes in the 
rules governing the Board which affect all school 
districts. The most potent outcome of the revision 
is the system of licensing teachers. Hitherto a per- 
son holding a low grade of license could teach in 
any school to which she could be appointed. Now 
she can only teach in the grade of a school corres- 
ponding to her license. Furthermore, the revision 
provides for the recognition of academic work and 
pedagogical work done under other reputable insti- 
tutions. The county certificate is limited to coun- 
ties while under the old rule a first grade county 
certificate was good anywhere in the State. The 
following are the new ruies relative to county cer- 
tificates: 

Candidates for the Third Grade County Certifi- 
cate are not to be less than eighteen years old. 
No experience in teaching will be required. Appli- 
cants for a third grade certificate will be examined 
in orthography, reading, penmanship, geography, 
arithmetic, English grammar, and the theory and 
practice of teaching. The certificate will continue 
in force for one year from date, and will be valid as 
a license to teach in an ungraded school or in # pri- 
mary school or department after Oct. 6, 1891. A 
third grade county certificate shall not be issued to 
the same person more than twice. 

Candidates for the Second Grade County Certiti- 
cate are not to be less than nineteen years old, 
with an experience in teaching of not less than 
one year. The examination will be the same as 
that for the third grade certificate, with the addi- 
tion of English composition, physiology, the history 
of the United States, and book-keeping. The cer- 
titicate will continue in force for three years from 
date, and will be valid as a licence to teach io any 
school or department not above the grade of a 
grammar school. : 

Candidates for the First Grade County Cer- 
tificate are to be not less than twenty years old, 
with an experience in teaching of not, less than two 
years. The examination will be the name as that 
for the Second Grade Certificate, with the addition 
of algebra, physics, history of education, the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and the schvol law 
of New Jersey. The certificate will remain in force 
for tive years from date, and will be valid as a 
license to teach in avy school or department in the 
County. A First Grade County Certificate may be 
renewed without a re-examination. 

Candidates for Third Grade State Certificates 
Will be examined in all the subjects required for a 
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first grade county certificate, together with psy- 
chology, plane and solid geometry, chemistry botany 
and free hand drawing. The certificate will remain 
in force for seven years from date and will be valid 
as a license to teach in any school in the State. It 
may be renewed without re-examination. 
Candidates for the Second Grade State Cer- 
tificates will have philosophy of education and the 
principle of manual training and physical culture 
added to the requirements for third grade. Such 
certificates will be in force ten years. The same ex- 
amination is required for the first grade certificate, 
but five years’ experience in teaching is necessary. 


IMPROVING SOCIETY. 


Through his determined efforts to “improve 
society,” in Woodhaven, L. I., by insisting that the 
young women school teachers there should beccme 
residents of that place, it is said that Rufus Y. 
Kirkland, president of the Board of Education, has 
brought down the wrath of the fair sex of his baili- 
wick as well as the members of the “Old Bachelors’ 
Consolation Association,” whose members say he 
has reflected on Woodhaven culture. 

A short time ago the Board of Education pre- 
pared contracts which they required the teachers 
tosign. A condition of the contract imposed that 
the young women should reside in the village of 
Woodhaven. Several of the teachers who reside in 
Long Island City and Brooklyn sought to estab- 
lish a residence by hiring a room in the village and 
living at home. Those who sought to break the 
conditions of the contract, it is generally believed, 
will be summarily dealt with by the board and will 
probably be asked to resign. 

The statement accredited to Mr. Kirkland that 
there is a scarcity of marriageable young ladies in 
Woodhaven and vicinity has excited the indigna- 
tion of the young women of the place, who resent 
the assertion in forcible terms. ‘They say that the 
attempt of the president to improve society in the 


village puts them in a false position before the 
public. 


CHANGES IN GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


The following resoiutions were passed at the 
thirty-fifth annual meeting of the Association of 
Colleges in New England, at its recent meeting. 
They have been laid before the faculties of the sev- 
eral colleges represented in the association, and are 
to be acted upon next year. The resolutions with 
their preamble, are as follows: 


“The Association of Colleges in New England, 
impressed with the real unity of interest and the 
need of mutual sympathy throughout the differ- 
ent grades of public education, invites the attention 
of the public to the following changes in the pro- 
gramme of New England grammar schools, which 
it recommends for gradual adoption: 

“1. The introduction of elementary natural his 
tory into the earlier years of the programme as a 
substantial subject, to be taught by demonstrations 
and practical exercises rather than from books. 

‘2. The introduction of elementary physics intu 
the later years of the programme as a substantial 
subject, to be taught by the experimental or labora- 
tory method, and to include exact weighing and 
measuring by the pupils themselves. 

“3. The introduction of elementary algebra at 
an age not later than twelve years. 

“4. The introduction of elementary plane geom- 
etry at an age not later than thirteen years. 

“5. The offering of opportunity to study French 
or German, or Latin or any two of these languages, 
from and after the age of ten years. 

“In order to make room in the programme for 
these new subjects the Association recommends 
that the time allotted to arithmetic, geography, 
and English grammar be reduced to whatever ex- 
tent may be necessary. 

“The Association makes these recommendations 
in the interest of the public-school system as a 
whole; but most of them are offered more particu- 
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larly in the interest of those children whose educa- 
tion is not to be continued beyond the grammar 
school.” 

Dr A. A. Miner of the Boston School Board says: 

“These suggestions are in the line of progress 
which the School Board has been following for 
some time. The sentiment of the board has been 
that a great deal of the time spent on geograpby, 
arithmetic and English grammar has been wasted. 
Work done in the grammar school should be limi- 
ted to the obtaining of a good working knowledge 
of these branches. This would leave ample time to 
take up the suggestions made by the Association 
of Colleges. 

“Exactly what studies with which to fill up the 
time thus gained may be an open question, but ele- 
mentary natural history and laboratory work in the 
practical sciences I firmly believe in. The introduc- 
tion of Latin, German and Greek 18, possibly, more 
questionable. The resolutions are especially wise 
in reference to those who do not go beyond the 
grammar school. However little may be accom- 
plished in the work intended, at least the know- 
ledge of modes of procedure is gained; the way to 
something more in these studies is suggested, and 
hints are given of something broader and higher in 
practical life.” 

Dr. Huntington, of Boston University, considers 
the movement a timely one, as he sees great need 
of reform in the methods of preparation for college. 
He recognizes tha existence of two classes with 
differing needs in the grammar schools, and while 
he can see a real advantage in the new scheme for 
those who are anticipating a college course, he is 
not so clear that the reduction of the,time spent 
on the common English branches will be helpful 
for those whose school education is to close with 
the grammar department. Just what changes 
should be made, is an open question. 


WILL NOT BE FORCED. 


The San Francisco Board of Education some 
weeks since voted to reduce the salary of Madison 
Babcock, Deputy Superintendent of Schools, from 
$250 to $25 per month, the object being to force his 
resignation. 

Mr. Babcock, however, declined to resign, and al- 
so refused to accept the reduced salary, putting in 
his demand at the end of the month for the full 
amount of $250. 

Auditor Smiley declined to approve the claim 
without securing advice on the subject, and to that 
end he referred the whole matter to City and Coun- 
ty Attorney Durst. The latter furnished the Aud- 
itor with his opinion, which sustains Mr. Babcock 
in his position. Following are the chief points 
made: 

“Tt is left to the Board of Education to fix his 
(the Deputy Superintendent’s) salary. But it is 
implied that the said board shall fix it at a figure 
appropriate to the office, the duties it involves and 
the qualifications it requires. * * * It is not com- 
petent for the said board to substantially abolish 
the office by fixing an inadequate salary. Nor is 
it competent for such board to, in effect, deprive 
the Superintendent of Schools of the untrammeled 
power vested in him by the Legis'ature of appoint- 
ing a Deputy Superintendent, by refusing to fix 
the salary of such office at a reasonable figure. * * * 
Any resolution fixing the salary of such deputy at 
an unreasonable figure is a nullity, and the salary 
established by preceding resolution of the board 
remains unchanged. The courts will review the 
action of the board in fixing such salary and will 
declare it a nullity. * * * It followsthat the salary 
of the Deputy Superintendent remains as original- 
ly fixed, and the said Deputy Superintendent is en- 
titled to have his demand for such salary audited 
and paid.” 


The Board of Education Rochester, N. Y., is 
considering propositions of exhibits of public school 
buildings at the World’s Fair. 
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As is the School Board, 
So is the School. 





SCHOOL BOARD NEWS. 


At Newark, N. J., $150 is allowed for furniture 
for each class room. 

San Francisco charges $25 tuition fee, yearly, for 
non-resident pupils. 

The question of establishing a cooking school at 
New Bedford, Mass., will be referred to the new 
Board. 


The Burlington, Vt., Board of School Commis- 
sioners invite sketches for a new school building. 
See advertisemert. 


The Newton, Mass., school board voted to extend 
the study of geometry throughout the six grades of 
the grammar schools. 


The Columbus, O., School Board pays the super- 
intendevt of buildings $1800 a year, and the public 
library engineer $75 a month. 


The Board of Education of Detroit, Mich., re- 
quires the janitors of all school buildings to procure 
an engineer's license before they are hired. 


The St. Louis School Board has a rule that no 
bill calling for more than $100 shall be paid by any 
committee without the consent of the board. 


Attorney Williams, of Salt Lake City, reports 
that the Board has the power to execute promis- 
sory notes for the purchase of school sites, etc. 


A member of the School Board of Covington, Ky., 
offered a resolution that no relative of a member of 
the Board be eligible to the position of teacher. 


The School Commissioners of Chester County, 
Pa., passed a resolution favoring the introduction 


of the saving’s bank system into the schools of the 
county. 


The Worcester,’ Mass., School Board is contem- 
plating appointing a lady assistant superintendent, 
who shall have charge of the primary work, as in 
Minneapolis. 


The Board of Education of Holyoke, Mass., will 
take some action to prevent the high school pupils 


going as a class to the hotels and giving dances and 
entertainments. 


The Providence, R. I., School Board has decided 
to reduce the tuition fee of scholars living in one 
district and attending in another to $1 per pupil for 
every ten weeks. 


At Minneapolis, Minn., a proposition to dispense 
with the assistants to the superintendent and the 
High School principal and give the secretary an 
avsistant, was referred. 

The New Bedford, Mass., School Board has ruled 
that such pupils who persist in violating the rules 
and regulations of the common schools shall be 
committed to the truant school. 


The superintendent of compulsory education of 
Chicago reported that he had investigated during 
November the cases of 1,607 truants from the school 
and 900 of them had been placed again in school. 


Mr. Mecuen of the Boston School Board offered 
an order—That the Director of Physical Training be 
authorized to report to the Board in print, and that 


one thousand copies of the report be printed. 
Passed. 


A delegation from the Building Trades Council of 
Sun Francisco presented a protest to the School 
Board against letting contracts on the Girls’ High 
School building to non-union and non-residing con- 
tractors. 


Mr. Gotwals stated that tha School Savings Sys- 
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tem in Norristown is not retrogressing, the total 


‘sum deposited in the last year up to September Ist, 


being $90 ahead of the amount deposited the pre- 
vious year. 


The Vermontville, Mich., school board imposed a 
tuition fee of 16 cents a week on pupils studying 
Latin. The matter was referred to the attorney 
general who decides that no fees can be charged 
for any study except in cases of non-residents. 


A petition, numerously signed by citizens of Dor- 
chester, was received by the Board of Education 
asking that a suitable building be erected near the 
Dorchester high school, to be used as a drill hall, 


and with accommodations for manual training. 
Referred. 


An order was” passed providing that normal 
classes for teachers of the grammar districts of 
Dorchester be held under the direction of the 
director of physical training, twice monthly, for one 
hour in each district, one lesson to be given in 
schooltime and one lesson out of schooltime. 


It was moved by Mr. Mayer, of Bradford, Pa., 
that the Board pay three per cent. to the collectors 
on all school moneys cullected. Quite a discussion 
followed. It was the general opioion that if a com- 
mission was not paid the collectors wouid not col- 
lect any school tax, but simply the city taxes. 


The Cook County Board of Education presented 
a floral schooner to Supt. Albert Lane, of Chicago, 
as a tribute of their bigh appreciation of the cour- 
tesy, ability, and regard always shown by Mr. Lane 
for the educational interest entrusted to him, which 
had characterized his long association with them. 


Two janitors of Philadelphia left the windows of 
the schools open during a recent cold snap, thereby 
incurring damage of hundreds of dollars to the 
steam heating apparatus, whereupon the School 
Board decided that only men who had a boiler in- 
spector’s certificate of capability, should be 
employed. 

The Board of Education of Wheeling, W. Va., 
contemplates concentrating the grammar schools 
into one central building. This is proposed as a mat- 
ter of economy, as one principal will supervise, 
whereas now a number are required. Manual 
training will be introduced into the central gram- 
mar school. ; 


The Philadelphia Board received a letter from 
John I Morris, who offers to give the city a plot of 
ground for public school purposes Mr. Morris 
requests that he be allowed to approve the d:sign 
for a new school-house to be erected on the site, 
stating that he desires a building erected after 
colonial plans. 

Inasmuch as a large number of children of Taco- 
ma, Wash., live too far from their building to walk 
to and from school, the School Board has decided to 
request the street railway companies to establish a 
half fare rate for schoo] children who are compelled 
to ride both ways every day. It was decided that 
the board in a body wait upon the different compa- 
nies and make this request. 


An act of the last Pennsylvania legislature re- 
quires that school directors, after their election, 
shall appear before a notary or justice of the peace 
and take an oath to support the Constitution of the 
United States and of the State of Pennsylvania, 
and swear that they have used no unlawful means 
to secure their election, and that they will faith- 
fully perform the duties of their office. 


The board of fire commissioners of Dayton, O., 
recommends that the board of education place a 
fire alarm box on all school buildings, so that the 
department can be promptly summoned in case of 
fire or panic. The department proposes to furnish 
the poles, wire, etc, and keep up repairs, provided 
the board will supply the alarm boxes. Referred 
to the committee on buildings, to report the prob- 
able expense. 


The Wheeling, W. Va., Board of Education pass- 


ed an order for the erection of a high school and a 
new primary school in the Sixth ward, the two build- 
ings, by estimate, to cost, with the necessary ground, 
over $100,000. To-day lawyers say the board has no 
power to incur such an outlay without an affirma- 
tive vote of the people, and that all previous levies 
made for schoo! purposes since 1872 were illegal and 
unconstitutional. 


The new rules of Salem, Mass., School Board pro- 
vide for five district committees, instead of the od 
style of visiting committees. The chairmen of dis- 
trict committees is to assign one or more members 
as a sub-committee for. each school in the district 
for a term of five school months, the object being to 
make a change in the committees every five months, 
so that each member may visit different schools, 
and no member shall be confined to one school for 
any length of time. 


A communication from Cleveland Memorial Post, 
No. 141, Grand Army of the Republic, asking per- 
mission to present a flag to the teachers and pupils 
of the new Giddings school, was received and the 
request granted. Superintendent Day, in a com- 
munication, requested the Board to permit princi- 
pals and teachers to accept books, money, and 
other suitable gifts from people who are disposed 
to place books in the libraries of the different 
schools on ‘library day.’ Permission was granted. 


The School Board of Shenandoah, Pa., have or- 
dered notices printed so that the night school 
teachers may notify parents when their children 
absent themselves. It was also decided that the 
day school rule, which provides for the sus- 
pension of pupils who absent themselves from a 
certain number of sessions, be applied to the night 
schools. It was concluded that a large number of 
boys spent their nights at the theatre when their 
parents believe they are attending the schools. One 
director said he overheard some boys at a school 
house gate trying to decide upon some suitable 
place to hide their books for the evening. 


At Newport, R. I.,a discussion arose as to the 
teaching of book-keeping in the public schools: Mr. 
Sheffield suggested that before another schvol year 
begins the committee should take into considera- 
tion the advisability of establisting a business 
course in the Rogers high school and also suggested 
the possible desirability of establishing, at sume 
future time, in the High School three separate 
courses, one like the present literary or classical 
course, one of business or commercial nature, and 
the third combining industrial training with cer- 
tain phases of scientific or experimental work. The 
suggestions, especially the first, were received with 
favor, and on motion of Mr. Peckham it was voted 
that Superintendent Baker make recommendations, 
covering the entire matter, in some future report 


ooo a 








C. W. ROBY, 
Member of School Board, Portland, Ore. 
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MARSHALL BROTHERS’ PATENT SPIRAL 
STAIRWAY FIRE-ESCAPE. 





We take great pleasure in calling the attention of 
our readers and subscribers to the well-known firm 
of Marshall Brothers, 69 to 75 Diamond street, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., who are the inventors of The Marshall 
fire-escape, of which the illustration on this page is 
a correct representation. It has been adopted by the 
board of fire commissioners, board of public educa- 
tion and managers of many charitable institutions 
in Pittsburg and other cities. 


The recent great fires, with the attending loss of 
life, bring to the notice of directors of school build- 
ings the necessity of having better protection for 
their property and the lives of the pupils and teach- 
ers. 

The escape consists of a spiral or circular stair- 
way made entirely of iron, and located between the 
windows, with connecting balconies at each story, 
and so constructed as to afford an easy and safe 
sg of escape to old and young in case of fire or 

nic. 

The stairways are large and substantial, with neat 
railings sufficiently high to preclude the possibility 
of falling by the smaliest child or the most timid, 
aged, or infirm person. 





These escapes can be located between the win- 
dows, thus precluding the possibility of persons 
being cut off by fire and smoke coming from the 
windows and does not obstruct the light or ventila- 
tion. They are strong and substantial, all the weight 
is carried on the center column which rests on a 
large stone block, placed in the ground, thus reliev- 
ing the walls of the building from all weight and 
strain. They have placed quite a number of them 
on Blind Asylum, and Insane Asylum buildings 
throughout the country. We give a partial list of 
where these escapes are in use: 

The following buildings 
have our patent fire-escapes: 

Allegheny County Alms 
House, Woodville, Pa. 

Crawford County Alms 
House, Meadville, Pa. 

Erie County Alms House, 
Erie, Pa. 

Fayette Coke and Furn- 
ace Co., Uniontown, Pa. 

Hancock Public School. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Home for Aged Women, 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

West’n Pa. Inst. for Deaf 
and Dumb, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

Home for Aged Couples 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

Central High School, 
Youngstown, O. 

Carnegie Hotel, 
stead, Pa. 

N. Y. State Institution for 
the Blind, Batavia, N.Y. 

N. Y. State Asylum for 
Idiots, Syracuse, N. Y. 

N. Y. State Institution 
for Insane, Willard, N. Y. 

eee Temple, Denver: 


Home- 


Fletcher Block, Denver, 
Col. 


Liliar Public School, Col- 
orado Springs, Col. 

Alhambra Theatre Chica- 
go, Ills. 

National Transit Building. 
Oil City, Pa. 

Church Home Orphan A- 
sylum, Pittsburg,{Pa. 

Hotel Duquesne,. Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

Hotel Albermarle, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa, 
ee Boyer, Pittsburgh, 

a. 


Monongahela House, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Apollo Building, 
burg, Pa. 

W. U. Telegraph Building, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

Pittsburg, City Alms 
House, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Pittsburg City Insane A- 
sylum, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Jenkins’ Building, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

Bijou Theatre, Opera House, McConway-Torley 
Building, Wainwright’s Building, Jackson -Block, 
McKay Manufacturing Cu., Y. M. C. A., Second, 
Seventh, Eighth, Twelfth, Fourteenth, Seven- 
teenth, twenty-first, twenty-fifth, and thirtieth 
Ward Public Schools, all of Pittsburg, Pa. 

The Second, Fourth, and Fifth Ward Public 
Schools, Home of the Friendless, Home of the 


Good Shepherd, Kiefer-Stifel Building, of Alleghe- 
ny, Pa., and many others. 


The stand pipe device is a feature worthy the con- 
sideration of hotel proprietors and those interested 
in schools, factories and public buildings. 

The centre column (stand pipe) is made of heavy 
wrought iron pipe, and has at each balcony and 


Pitts- 
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roof of building a hose valve, and at base of the 
stairway a Siamese valve for two hose connections. 
Firemen can immediately after making connection 
at base of stand pipe have water at any or all floors. 
The frequent delays in hoisting fire ladders and 
hose are thus overcome. 

The escapes and stand pipe are always ready for 
use, and no mechanical operation of any kind is re- 
quired. The stairway is the ladder and the stand 
pipe the hose. 

Parties wishing anything in this line would do 
well to correspond with Marshall Bros., who will 
furnish plans, specifications and estimates on re- 
ceipt of the necessary data. Their address is 
Marshall Bros., No. 69 to 75 Diamond St., Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 


THE SCHOOL BOARD BUREAU. 





This new candidate for favor was announced in 
our advertising columns last month, and we take it 
as a compliment to ourselves, in part, that the 
manager had calls from school officers for goud 
teachers at good salaries, within a day or two after 
the Journal was issued. 

The manager, Mr. C. R. Long, is personally known 
to us, and his varied experience and extensive ac- 
qaintance admirably fit him to manage sucb an 
enterprise. Moreover, what he says he will do. 
His proposition to teachers is most liberai. He 
does not guarantee a position—that would be 
absurd. But he does undertake to refer and recom- 
mend teachers whose registration he has accepted 
to the sort of position they desire and are prepared 
for, and he offers to refund the registration, if he 
fails to do this. He has arranged with the 
School Board Journal, to give subscribers sending 
cash subscription directly to him the advantages of 
the Bureau one year, without further expense. In 
this way progressive teachers secure both these 
superior means of advancement for the price of one. 
The Journal is adding new features which will make 
it still more interesting to teachers. Teachers who 
are ready for promotion will do well to write to Mr. 
Long, any way. He will take pleasure in conferring 
with them. 

To school boards this Bureau is prepared to ren- 
der valuable service. Write the manager concern- 
ing prospective or possible vacancies. He may be 
able to send you just the teacher you want and save 
you lots of trouble. All correspondence will be 
strictly confidential. 


SHALL THE BOARD INSURE? 





The Minneapolis School Board has paid $29,706 
for fire insurance in ten years and only had a return 
of $5,000, which causes some to think the Board 
should do its own insuring as is the rule in the 
East and as ‘he St. Paul school Board has lately 
started todo. St. Paul will lay aside $5,000 a year 
for insurance and when the sum grows to $25,000 
the Board will take $20,000 jfor a New building 
Minneapolis is in condition to do her insuring on 
the $5,000 plan, as most of her schools are well 
built and heated by steam, making the risk very 
good. Enough to built a school house will be 
saved every five years under this plan. 


A FEW SUGGESTIVE RULES. 


One of the school by-laws of the San Francisco 
Board of Education reads: “Whenever a female 
teacher marries, her position in the department 
hereby becomes vacant.” Another section decrees 
that corporal punishment in the schools must be 
administed by principals only, and that in each 
instance a teacher or some other competent witness 
must be present. Substitute teachers are protected 
by a clause, that if they are sent for they are en- 
titled to teach all day and receive full pay therefor, 
even if the regular teacher shou!d appear on the 
scene. The superintendent, however, cannot in 
future appoint a substitute who has been disquali- 
fied by three principals. 


athe 
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AUGUSTUS C. GONDRING, 


Senior Principal Chicago Business College. 





Among the most succeseful educational institu- 
tions in. this city we rank the Chicago Business 
College, which, although the youngest of the large 
schools devoted to business education, has already 
gained a place in the front rank of such institutions 
in the West, and promises to add greatly to the 
reputation of Chicago as one of the leading educa- 
tional centres of the country. 

We give in this number a fine portrait of Mr. 
Augustus C. Gondring, its founder, who is himself 
a native-born Chicagoan, having first seen the light 
of day November 25th, 1859. He is a representa- 
tive man in his chcsen profession and has all the 
enterprise, sagacity and hopefulness for which the 
citizens of Chicago are becoming famous. He is of 
French-German descent and has inherited many of 
his sterling qualities from his father, a sturdy 
character of intellectual and physical strength and 
vigor, and, like nearly all successful) and se:f-made 
men, his youth was spent in toil in the brick yards 
and on the farm in the wilderness of Northern 
Indiana. 

The school privileges of those days in that region 
were limited indeed, but Prof. Gondring managed 
to pick up the rudiments of knowledge during the 
winter months when not engaged in the field or in 
the brick yard. He manifested a strong desire for 
knowledge early in youth, and his ambition to rise 

above the level of his surroundings and the dull, 
monotonous toil of farm life soon asserted itself, so 
late in the fall of 1880 he entered the Northern In- 
diana Normal School at Valparaiso. A fine illustra- 
tion of the sterling qualities of the man is afforded 
by the fact that the fund required to enter school 
was earned by himself at hard work on the brick 
yard and farm, and that the remaining cost of his 
schooling was earned teaching the district school 


at Porter, at intervals from 1882 to 1834, when he 
graduated. 


He then followed the advice of the late lamented 
Horace Greeley to “Go West, young man, go West,” 
and turned up in Nebraska, where he taught one 
year. But he soon found that the country did not 
offer his profession the inducements that he ex- 
pected, so he returned to Chicago and engaged 
with one of the leading colleges as instructor of 
book-keeping, mathematics and grammar. But his 
ambition would not allow him to long retain a sub- 


ordinate position and, thinking he saw his 
opportunity, he opaned a school at 139 Mad- 
ison St., Sept. 1, 1886. Under his skillful 
management the success of the new insti- 
tution at once became an assured fact, so 
that by the following spring the growth 
of the school necessitated moving into 
larger quarters, which were secured at the 
southwest corner State and Washington 
Sts. Success was the result of Prof. Gon- 
dring’s judgment, and in about a year it 
was thought best to incorporate, and Mr. 
F. B. Virden, an able and experienced 
teacher and an enthusiast in the line of 
business education, became associated with 
him. The school continuing its remarkable 
growth, larger quarters were again necessa- 
ry to accommodate the increasing attend- 
ance, and in the spring of 1890 they moved 
to their present location, 47 and 49 Ran- 
dolph St., near State St., where, with ample 
room and a large corps of efficient and ex- 
perienced teachers in every department, 
they are building up a reputation worthy 
of their energy and zeal. 

Prof. Gondring is in the bloom of man- 
hood, healthy and active, of great force 
and strength of character, and exerts a 
powerful influence over those with whom 
he comes in contact. He is a man of ac- 
tion and of keen judgment and foresight, 
and possessed of great executive ability. 
He devotes a portion of his time in school 
to the class-room, and is a teacher of the highest 
order. 

Prof. Gondring’s life is a shining example of what 
can be accomplished by persistent effort and deter- 
mination, and is a worthy exemplification for the 
young men of this country. 


BOOK NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


CuiLpren’s Stories or Amertcan Procress, by 


Henrietta Christian Wright; published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


Boys and girls who “just despise history”, like 
thie book. The pretty binding and fine illustrations 
catch the eye, and Miss Wright’s inimitable stories 
do the rest. It has alreudy found its way into 
schools, libraries, reading circles and homes, and 
the benefit of such books, directing the thoughts of 
young people along healthful and strengthening 
lines and developing taste for profitable reading, is 
incalculable. 

Eighteen prominent features of our progress are 
selected, the story of each graphically told, and 
all woven together into a complete history of the 
country, from “The Beginning of Western Settle- 
ment” to “The South After the War.” There is 
plenty of adventure—the Barbary Pirates, Lewis 
and Clarke, and the Discovery of Gold. Thereisno 
lack of scientific interest—the first steamboat and 
the stories of the railroad and telegraph. Wars, 
slavery and boundary and annexation questions are 
vividly but accurately treated. We hope every boy 
in the land may get a chance to read it. 


EncGuisH Worps, AN ELEMENTARY Stupy oF Dertva- 


tions, by Charles F. Johnson, published by 
Harper & Bros., New York. 


The call for a discussion of the derivation of 
the English language, its linguistic relationship 
and the sources of its modern words, which, 
though showing careful study and scholarly insight, 
should still be free from dry scholastic theories, is 
answered by Prof. Johnson’s singularly interesting 
book. He does not go into the subject deeply, but 
seems rather to aim at awakening live interest in 
the origin and relation of words, with a purpose of 
instigating further study. Tine work covers a field 


peculiarly its own and fitly precedes a systematic 
study of word analysis. 


A History oF THE Unirep States or AMERICA, 


by Horace E. Scudder; published by Taintor & 
Co., New York and Chicago. 


In his preface the author says he has tried to 
make the book clear, reasonable and attractive. 
As if the name of Horace E. Scudder on the title 
page were not sufficient guaranty of attractiveness, 
the publishers have made a lavish use of new 
illustrations, by the best artists. In clearness he 
has succeeded, by simply telling the story in Scud- 
der’s own way and not forgetting that he is talking 
tochildren. Yet he never allows them to lose sight 
of the logic of events, the reasons for each new 
phase of our growth. He has taken more care than 
authors of children’s histories usually do to give 
the student‘a clear idea of those events in Europe 
which figure so prominently in our early history. 
Teachers will find abundant carefully prepared 
“helps”—topical analyses, chronological tables, re- 
view questions, notes, maps, etc. New words are 
pronounced before they are used. It is a delightful 
book. So is the “Short History,” for beginners, by 
the same author. 


A Trext-Book 1n Psycuotocy, by Johann Fried- 
rich Herbart; translated by Margaret K. Smith, 
Oswego Normal School; published by D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York. 


Teachers accept with confidence every new vol- 
ume of the International Education Series, edited 
by Dr. Harris. This, vol. xviii, is a valuable addi- 
tion to our pedagogical literature. Itis aclear and 
vigorous handling of the educational theme of 
themes, on which those who undertake to train the 
mind need all the light they can get. Herbart 
supplements Pestalozzi. With Pestalozzi sense- 
perception was of prime importance, while the 
central idea of Herbart’s work is “apperception,” 
the higher perception, toward which sense-percep- 
tion is but the first step. Progressive educators 
will want to read this book. We have learned 
Pestalozzi’s lesson pretty «ell, let us learn Herbart’s. 


The following books have been received and will 
be reviewed in later numbers: 


English Words, by Harper & Bros., New York. 

Christopher Columbus, by Justin Winsor; pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mufflin & Co., Boston. 

Monseur Bob, by St. George Rathborne; published 
by Price Mc Gill Co., St Paul. 


Driftwood, by Will W. Pfimmer; published by 
Charles Wells Moulton, Boston. 


ALLOW TEACHERS TO CLOSE SCHOOLS. 


The Harrisburgh, Pa., School Board has inserted 
on the statute books of the Board a rule to the 
effect that during the months of January and Feb- 
ruary teachers could dismiss their scholars before 
the regular time in the evening should it grow too 
dark, by and with the consent of the supervising 
principal of the building. The latter is also vested 
with authority to dismiss the schools at any time 
during the school term, upon the occasion of a big 
storm before the hour of dismissal, cold rooms or 
other sufficiently good causes. They are supposed 
to exercise their good judgment in this particular. 


—_ 


a 





J.C. SCOTT. 


American Book Company. 











and absolutely controls temperature 


This Svetem of Reculation applies to both Hot Air and Steam Furnaces, 
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——~—~—+ ADDRESS ANY OF THE FOLLOWING: 


BUFFALO ELECTRIC SERVICE CO., 228 Pearl St., Buffalo. 


WH. 


CHICAGO ELECTRIC SERVICE C0., 1101 “Rookery,” Chicago. 








JOHNSON EL. SERV. CO., Mfrs., 113 Clybourn St., Milwaukee, 


. F, CHESTER, 72 Equitable Bldg., Boston. 
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HEKTOGRAPH PROCESS SIMPORTANT! 
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SPECIAL DESIGNS T2 ORDER, PEN ON ANY PAPER anil s eroepteniens who finds it necessary 
SaerEuaNTD BLANK DIPISMAS Te SUIT ANY KIND °P SGI@DL. S 

RES@LUTIENS ENGRESSED FeR FRAMING AND IN BOOK FORA\. 
WRITING & LETTERING, DESIGNING 2 ENGRAVING F*R ALL PURP®SES. 
C.LRICKETTS. OPERA HEUSE BUILDING, CHICAGO 


ave a number of copies of examina- 
nen papers. exercises or notices of any 
ind. 


From one original written with Hek- 
tograph Ink, you can by the aid of this 
simple apparatus take 100 copies in ten 
re, | saving a great deal of time 
fap 

Fora busy teacher or superintendent 
this is almost invaluable. It is the 
simplest, cheapest and best process for 











doplicating writings or drawings i in ex: Writing Machines in use! 
! for circular. © f and that each one of these instrum 
HEKTOGRAPH MFG. CO., 82 & 84 CHURCH ST.,N. Y. | is hkely to require the services of 
Also 101 Lake 8t., Chicago, Ill., and 66 Devonshire Bt., Boston, Mass. | operator any moment? 
ARE YOu 
POPPERT’S a = 
Patent Weight | preparing your students to oper 


| these machines? If not, you are fai 
to fulfill your contract, which is 
the student shall be prepared for P 
TICAL BusINEss. 


Sliding Blinds, 


Superior to All Others , 


Being weight Blinds, any Special Prices ¢ to » Oiled 
child can move them and 


Saastinen tend edented cr ca awdaheio and paieite 




















Rig orig geste a echoolrooms. it can make any AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE ¢ , 
ody and | uring. leisure moments. From) 
Reading Clube,” free. Write for a | Aqaure Canvas: | $25. 00 to $1(0.00 per month) ee eee 
INTERNATIONAL READING CIRCLE, Send for catalogue to easily. Full particulars by mail.| ‘ 
careof D, APPLETON & CO. GEO. POPPERT, 240 Poplar St., Milwaukee. ‘Stanley Publishing Co., _ Badger State Type-Writer Co, 
1, 3, & 5 Bonp STREET hie Vie, 765 — N. Y,| Sole Agents for Wisconsin, 
“0 siiniasiiiusias ene cistiemienctnemntinnine aiindees % cect SIG Broapway, MiwauKee. 


























= = | FREERING or Heating does not injure it. | 
=> PREMIUM <: - Does not THICKEN when exposed to air. Will | rH. S. KIRK & Co. 











—-ete— not BLUR or RUN, from water on the page. | 59 Canal Street, CHICAGO. 
Specially adapted to schools;a GREAT SAVING. | a 
S & AC K | N K. Write for one. oH Mention this journal. | —_—BEST Inks, all kinds. 
of all Ikinds of PRINTIN 
‘The Library of American Literature mai ‘DO YOU KNOW for"Scgols ead Sched 





THE FULLER & & WARI WARREN 
(COMMON * SENSE ¥% SYSTEM 


\L/arming, Ventilation, and Sanitation for Schools and Public Buildings 


Is the PEER of and UPERIOR to any of the so-called systems of sanitation in use at the present time. 


m= Doctor Ross Sanitary Cremating Closets 


PATENTED SEPTEMBER 19, 1882, 
provides for the annihilation by fire of all deposits. They are in no way connected with the ventilating system which of itself isa POSITIVE INSURANCE 
AND GUARANTEE against the Foul, Noxious and Deadly Odors contaminating the atmosphere of so many school rooms furnished with the imperfect and 
non-scientific systems on the market. 





VENTILATION AND SANITATION 


Commands the consideration of every progressive and enlightened School Board prizing the health of their pupils higher than the “Contract Price” of the 
system in contemplation. The Furnaces used in this system are made expressly for Schools and Public Buildings, and embody the 


FIFTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


of the FULLER AND WARREN CO. For full particulars, information and Catalogues, referring to hundreds of buildings ith the “ 
SENSE SYSTEM,” apply to 6 ” ings now equipped with the “COMMOW 


FULLER & WARREN WARMING AND VENTILATING CO., BOSTON. 


FULLER & WARREN WARMING AND VENTILATING CO., CHICAGO. 
THE COMMON SENSE WARMING AND VENTILATING CO., DALLAS, TEXAS. 


We manufacture a full and complete line of Warm Air Furnaces, Hot Water and Steam apparatus. Catalogues furnished on application to 


Fuller & Warren Co.,Troy, N.Y. . Fuller & Warren Co., Milwaukee, Wis 
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FROM HERE AND THERE. 
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BY OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Walter Christie is‘ the tax col lector 
of Bergenfields, N. J., who enjoys the 
fullest confidence of the school public. 
He is efficient and faithful and full en- 


A Successful Teacher 


tn Pp requires a practical du- 
» * plicating apparatus. 
“The Express” ia, ac- 
cording to highest 
authorities on educa- 
tional questions, a ne- 
cessity to every teacher. 
The many users say: 
“It eaves me an im- 
mense amount of 






any 
writing at the 
rate of 







Tee H. Peabody is a member of the | §Q /MPRESSIONS 
school system at * Westerly, R. I., and dé 


the editor of the Tribune of that city. in 10 minute, 
He is a live progressive man, and a . ca 
valuable citizen. 








g, U. Witherow ‘is’ a member of the work.” 
Shasta Co. Cal, Board of Education. “It pays itself every 
Mr. Whitberow_is'a sturdy westerner, . time I use it.” 






who has a keen conception of the edu- 


“Could not be with- 
cational needs of his constituency. He 


out it,” and 500 more. 





0 
believes in good ae = does his uty i se 0 ; C oft Me. Hiram Or. 
ards maintaining them. 5 vel t. efter | 
— tress, ¢. aeyyio S80. Syn VO EL AMY lore 
h i ) THING IN INKS ‘SLNSINGER & CO- ; ph pee BS 
a A GOOD veer . 588 Dey st, 2 my work 
The writer has had an oqnertaniy 
to test the Premium Black Ink of H. TY PE @ 
reg | D. Kirk & Co., 59 Canal St., Chicago. 
vn Ink that had been frozen again and 
again flowed nicely and gave a beauti- 
INE (QM ful black line, and after the ink was W FR ITE R | 
dry the page was dipped in water with- ' 





e out “blurring” or “running.” As it does 
not “thicken” in the ink-wells it is a 
very economical ink for schools. 


gap Writing Always in Sight. Permanent Alignment.79g 











2 Co, epee ea 
\ HOW I! MADE $100. Type Cleaned in 5 Seconds. 
KEE. ico kt 9 . 
ll My cousin in Pennsylvania wrote me 
een of hie success plating knives, forkes and ae Ss 
: spoons. I bought a $5 outfit from H. Most Powerful Manifold 
©.  Delno & Co., of Columbus, Ohio. It ost Powerful Manifolder. 
‘ plates with gold, silver or nickel. It 
lates watches and jewelry splendidly. : a ae 
Fasade $100 in one month. 7 I can sella at se 
number of platers now and get all the — i Speed, Durability. 
plating Ican do at home This may ie 
% not interest7you -. —— ~ wae S ss 
—e readers may be'glad to learn of a chance 
ecialty  tomake'money. Yours truly, TODDARD & DANIELS, 
‘TING Prep. EaRw. | 290 La SALLE STREET. CHICAGO, ILL 
* — — 
‘imate, TEACHERS WANTED i 
NS For vacancies of all kinds in nearly every sec- 
" tion of the United States. Write and Jearn 
<a about the wonderful success of our well-tried 
CO-OPERATIVE FLAW 
of obtaining ‘vacancies, and filling jitions 
through local agents and members. Circulars 
and application blank free. Agents w=nted. 
NATIONAL UNIVERSITY BUREAU, 
147 Throop Street, CurcaGgo, ILL. 
99 





FOR SALE! 


A FINE CHANCE OFFERED. 


College Temple, Newnan, Ga., forty 
miles from Atlanta, when erected at 
a cost of over $30,000, consisting of 
boarding house, three stories high,'100 
feet long; labratory two stories, 40x40 
feet, arcade hall very large, also a large 
audience hall situated in a grove of 
three acree, surrounded by four streets. 
The president having died, the prop- 
erty is now offered for sale, it being,‘a 
chartered institution. Newnan is* one 
of the healthiest towns in the United 
States. This is a fortune to the right 
man. The citizens will assist in main- 
taining this school. The proprietor’s 
widow continues the school and has 
now about sixty scholars. 

Price, $15,000.00; one-half cash, bal- 
ance in one and two years with 8 per 
cent. interest. Apply to Epwarp Par- 
sons, Real Estate Agent, No. 2 South 
Brood St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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'of the 


Department of Public Schools, 


MMOW BURLINGTON, Vr. 


ON. 
GO. 
(AS. 


The Board of School Commissioners 
of the City of Burlington, Vt., invites 
and will receive preliminary sketches 
for a new school building, with a view 
to contract for design and plans in 
detail. Correspondence with architects 
solicited. For particulars, address 

H. O. MUELER, 
Superintendent, 
Burlington, Vt. 









Vis, 


THE DIFFERENCE. 

The Standard 

my Thermometer 

can be. read 

across tiie room 

and gives the 

correct tem- 
perature. 


Coste “MME IT 18 MADE FOR 
* La PALL USES. 
Three Sizes, 4, 6, and 8 inches dial. 
PRICE, $2.60, 


M> NUPACTURED BY 


STANDARD THERMOMETER CO. 
PEABODY, MASS, 
New York OFFICE: 


Room 418, 18 Cortlandt St. 





ERFECT 
ENCIL 








OFFICE, HOME AND SCHOOL 
Makes a Perfect Point and Never Breaks the Lead, 
All Stationers Sell It. Send forcirculay. ~ 
Sent prepaid to any responsible business hous¢ on trial 
for ten days, for $1.7Be - 


The Perfect Pencil Pointer Company, 
305 Mipet.z STREET, PORTLAND, Maine. 


CHAS. HAMBITZER, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


PIANOS, 


Organs and Mnsical Instruments. 





All Sheet Music at Half Price! 





432-34 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 


“THE BUSY MAN'S MAGAZINE.” 





$2.00 a Year. 20c. a Number. 


are YOU Taxine 


THIS NEW MAGAZINE 


WHICH EVERYBODY is 
talking about and most people are reading 


If not, you SHOULD SUBSCRIBE before 
January 1, when the yearly price will be ad 


vance’ 89.00 to $2.50. 


from 
THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 
13 Astor Place, New York. 


———— 





IMSTANT RELIEF. Cure in 15 days. 
Never returns. No purge. No salve No 
su a. Remedy mailed free, Address 
4. a REEVES, Box 3290, New York City 









To all True Teachers | 
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Your Taleht and Training are valuable. For your own sake, 
to say nothing of the children of the country, you should make the 


















most of it. 

You can stay where you are until somebody dies or resigns, or 
you can go at once to the school, however distant, for which you 
are waiting, and which needs you. 

: From our relation to School Boards, and the varied experi- 
ence and extensive acquaintance of our manager, we believe we 
can help you. Write us just what you want, and what you can do, 
and if we can’t assist you, the registration fee will be returned. 

We have arranged with this journal to give every new sub- 
scriber sending cash subscription direct to us, the assistance of 
the “Bureau” for one year. 

Address, , 


SCHOOL BOARD BUREAU, 


112 RANDOLPH STREET, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Heated by the Smead System. 
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To Members of School Boards! 


See 6 eS es Re ee USC Ce ef 


We believe we can help you very much and save 
| 


| you a great deal of trouble in the selection of teachers. 

The manager of our ‘“‘Bureau”’ has been on all sideg 
of the school question, teacher, principal, superintend- 
ent and secretary of school boards, and has an exten- 
sive acquaintance with schools and teachers. 


Let us know just what you want, and we believe we 


can introduce the very teacher you reed. 


Address, 


SCHOOL BOARD BUREAU, 


112 RANDOLPH STREET, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING, KITTANNING, PA. 
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A SERIOUS MATTER. 





Again we hear of girls being com- 
pelled to leave the high schools on ac- 
eount of the injury to health caused by 





TILDEwN’sS 
CommercialGeography 
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library. 


A necessary reference book for every school 


THE NEW 








THE NEW WEBSTER 


A GRAND INVESTMENT 


for every Family and School. 




























climbing two or three flights of stairs. a E yy @ 
A tall school building is a mistake, and M RN. > es os 
the common practice of sending the TEACHABLE. Oh anh Lvs = 5 ‘ 9s 
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$10 per day. Why can’t any one do | schools. Cloth, 187 pages, 7x10 inches, retail BYCICLES. 
the same? Youne America. _| Price, $1.25. Sample pages free. ne me pee 
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Being weight Blinds, any 


child can move them and | 
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keep it, send direct to Dr. Evory for it JOHN A. CLARK 
Justice of the Peace, Wadsworth, Ohio. 
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